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FOR THE 
WEEK ENDING SATURDAY, NOVEMBER 23, 1878. — [rasvounuon suman t Bepesr int 

ite —. seeeeeosvanenenoononn® wove 1449 er etatkes ot Gab... oe The Government has broken silence at last. On Saturday, 

— 1452 | Land for Agricultural Allotments 1464 | Lord Lawrence addressed to the Prime Minister a request that he 

Toe Oran La ed ~~~ 14 | would receive, on or before Wednesday last, a deputation, consist- 

Tes Atsemapt to Assassinne een 1454 | Irish Love-Song 1465 | ing of men of both parties in the State, who would endeavour to 

ae ant of Europe.—I....ccsssssssses 1465 | induce the Government to send out instructions to India by 

~ yo a telegraph forbidding the commencement of war with Afghanistan 

BAG artes een rae 1467 | for the present, until specific instructions had been received from 

ernst Concelt.vesesseezzeseese Women of Fashion .........«..., 1469 | England ; would press for papers throwing light on the quarrel, 

Cw Newest Po f Prince o> | pdtemoirs of Mrs. Jameson «www 147) | between April Ist, 1876, and the latest date; and would 

was 10 THe EDITOR _ | PUBLICATIONS OF THE WEEK......... 1473 |ask for the early assembling of Parliament. On ‘Tues- 

The Paris Commune of 1871 sone SS * Se cenereeninee SON | day, Lord Beaconsfield sent his very characteristic reply, 
= cca 








eg Me Etre comot undertake to return Manuscript in any eae. | Tome Te ehceh ote mola; he asld,soseee the susentien 
te i “ |of the Cabinet ; but he was at a loss to perceive ‘‘ what useful 
NEW S OF THE W EEK. | purpose could be served by a more extended expression of those 

_ | opinions by a deputation, more especially as the Government and 

NGLAND is at war. Up to sunset on the 20th inst., the > pond pen already “sd ene | and Se — “J 

j : r | advantage of copious explanations of them, both from your lord- 
E Ameer of Alghanisten hed sent no reply to the Viceroy, | ship, and others re act with you.” With regard to the pm ~ on 


2e o'clock a.m. on the morning of the 21st the three | ‘ : pp: 
or — apne een The Bolan pS is not yet in the | of Parliament, Lord Beaconsfield was evasive. Communications 
colum ; 


Pass, but the Koorum column has occupied the valley of that | would, of course, be made to Parliament, such as “ the letter and 
aa and the Khyber column has carried Ali Musjid. The | the spirit of the Act of 1858 would seem to require ;” (but how 
sdvance-guard, commanded by General Appleyard, pushed their | 8°02 Parliament would be consulted, in case of war, the 


ecrest of the Shagai ridge, which commands the fort, and | Prime Minister gave no hint at all.) ‘lo make the proper 
The | Communications to Parliament would, says Lord Beaconsfield, 


‘‘appear to be a not less satisfactory and scarcely less constitutional 
mode of meeting the occasion, than a process of memorials and 


ekirmishers had pushed forward till they were ready to storm, deputations.” The papers to be so communicated would com- 
and a few men had been lost, it was deemed advisable to suspend | ™ence, ‘not with the date of Ist April, 1876, mentioned by your 
fions. Meanwhile, however, Colonel ‘I'ytler’s brigade had | lordship, but ata much earlier period,” and had been for some time 

5 ’ ’ 


occupied the defile beyond Ali Musjid, and the Afghan garrison, | in preparation. They had been delayed only by their voluminous- 


' : t off ted the fort in the night. It was ness,—by the way, it is more than three months since they were 
“oni voy hy British troope on Friday them The first formally promised,—and would be out by the end of the month. 
Moga the war has, therefore, been struck successfully. | Thus the deputation was refused, with a sneer at Lord Lawrence 


| and his friends for their past protests ; with another sneer at them 
On Friday, the Viceroy’s proclamation of war was published at | for their present proposal; and with a third sneer at Lord 
Lahore. Its text has not yet been transmitted to England, but ac- Lawrence and Lord Northbrook for their suggested reluctance to 
cording to Reuter’s very poor summary, it recounts the benefits con- | $° back to their own share in the present complications. 
ferred by Great Britain on the Ameer, especially his right to free- i 
trade with India,—benefits requited only with discourtesy. It On Thursday—the day after the commencement of the war—the 
asserts that the p ree had endeavoured to stir up a religious war first official manifesto of the Government in relation to it appeared, 
against the Empire, and while repelling a British Mission, had | i2 the shape of a very lucid and ably written despatch,—but one at 
formally received a Russian Embassy. All subsequent at- least as remarkable for what it keeps out, as for what it puts in,— 
tempts to promote friendship had been met with indignity from Lord Cranbrook to Lord Lytton, professing to recite in a 
and defiance, and the British Government therefore placed the | POpUlar form the history of the quarrel with Afghanistan, and to 
responsibility of war upon Shere Ali alone. It had no quarrel | justify it to the country. Lord Cranbrook says that from the 
with hispeople. It will respect the independence of Afghanistan, date of Lord Dalhousie’s Treaty, in 1855, the varsous Govern- 
bat “cannot tolerate the interference of any other Power in its ments of India have all attached the greatest importance to 
internal affairs.” That is to say, Afghanistan must become a| friendly relations with Afghanistan. The despatch, following 
vassal State. It will be noted that no word is said of a rectifica- | in this respect the line of the semi-official newspapers, then 
tion of frontier, which Lord Beaconsfield has in the most public | places the new departure at the Russian invasion of Khiva; 
and formal way declared to be the object of his frontier policy, | states that Lord Northbrook, in 1873, wished to engage, ‘ under 
and that Lord Lytton relies entirely on the Russian bugbear as | certain conditions,” to defend the Ameer of Afghanistan 
his justification. Did Lord Beaconsfield invent his reason for the | *@4inst any “‘ unprovoked aggression,” but that he was over- 


war on purpose for th ildhall. or has he no reason at all for it? | Tuled by the Government at home, and that thenceforth the 
_— ~ ae narae borhnrac Ameer was alienated from us; that the Tory Government of 


The Times of Friday publishes a telegram from its Berlin corre- | 1874 took up a different policy, and thought it needful, in view 
Spondent asserting that General Kaufmann, Governor-General | of the rapid advance of Russian influence in Turkestan, to bind 
of Turkestan, has given a sword of honour to the Afghan Envoy | Afghanistan to us by every means in our power. This they pro- 
at Tashkend, to be conveyed to the Ameer; and has made him a | ceeded to do, by urging on the Ameer just those measures which 
speech, in which he declares the Ameer an ally of the Czar, and | it appears that both Lord Mayo and Lord Northbrook had ex- 
boasts that whoever sides with Russia knows that nota hair of his pressly ascertained to be especially unwelcome to him, namely, the 
bead will be injured. ‘ May God promote the welfare of the two | reception of accredited British agents as residents in Afghanistan 
allied countries!” The blade of the sword is inscribed with the (though no‘ at Cabul itself),—the equivalent for that concession 
sentence, “‘ May God give thee victory over the Infidels.” The tele- | being our formal acknowledgment of Shere Ali's dynasty, 
gtam would be most important, but that the correspondent does | material aid in the shape of money and arms, and « guarantee 
not say where he heard all that ; gives no idea of the way in which | ‘ against unprovoked aggression.” These overtures were steadily 
the speech was reported ; and is absolutely silent about the date. declined by Shere Ali, who evidently took great alarm at them, 
The probability is that the speech, or something like it, was ‘and became more and more unfriendly, till at length the 
Spoken before the signature of the Berlin Treaty. | Peshawur Conference in 1876, convinced the present Viceroy of 











way to th ; 
after some delay commenced shelling it from 40-pounders. 


Afghans replied slowly, but steadily, ‘‘ making good santion” | 
and displaying many cannon; and by evening, although the 
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his complete alienation. The reception of the Russian eerste, 


and the rejection of our own, are then noted, and the ultimatum 
explained. But the despatch says nothing at all of a more 
“ scientific frontier,”—indeed, it is written almost as if this were 
to be a war to drub Shere Ali into good-humour and complais- 
ance; and it omits all mention of that occupation of Quetta 
which so immediately preceded the manqué Peshawur Con- 
ference, and went so far towards accounting for its failure. In| 
a word, it may be summarised as a despatch denouncing Shere | 
Ali for refusing—consistently with his whole policy for ten years | 
back—to be coaxed by Lord Lytton into putting his kingdom 
under the surveillance of the British Empire. That is the casus 


belli against the Ameer. 


| 


King Humbert of Italy has narrowly escaped death. On 
Sunday, as the King was entering Naples in an open car- 
riage, from a railway-station, a cook, named Passanente, aged 
twenty-three, advanced, apparently to present a petition. He 
held a small flag in his hand, and as the King leant forward 
struck at him through the flag with a knife or dagger. The 
weapon struck the King on the arm, inflicting a slight wound; 
and the King, rising, banged the assassin on the head with his 
sheathed sword. Passanente, however, sprang forward to repeat 
the blow, when S. Cairoli, the Premier—who, with the Queen, 
was in the carriage—flung himself between them, and received 
rather a serious wound in the thigh, the knife just missing 
the great crural artery. He bled very much, and is in 
danger. Passanente was then arrested, and appears to be 
& man made savage by poverty, who had studied the pro- 
gramme of the International, which was found in his room, and 
had come to the conclusion that he hated Kings. The demon- 
stration in the King’s favour in all the towns of Italy was over- 
whelming, and as usual, the attempt has increased the Royal 
authority, Rumours are circulated everywhere of a society which 
intends to kill all Kings, but they appear to be based on nothing 
better than spies’ reports of wild talk in Socialist meeting-rooms. 
It is a pity that would-be regicides, like the Irish patriots of 
1848, cannot be condemned to a few years’ prosperity. 
Nothing would daunt them so completely. 


M. Gambetta has made a mistake. The Chamber of Deputies 
is still slowly getting through the invalidations of elections, and 


! 


from the Nerbudda Valley will fight well enough ; or, as we «i 
repeatedly suggested, to form a penal native regiment consig ave 
of Sepoys, imprisoned for purely military offences, for Ca; 
vice? They would want nothing but officers, and a queda 
as provost-guard—of fifty Europeans. & 


On Monday, Mr. Chamberlain made one of his most effect; 
speeches, in an out-of-the-way district of Birmingham,—g stadt 
room at Little Heath. After pointing out how the Conservatives 
made a great show of domestic reforms at the Opening of the 
Session, but how many of their legislative eggs arg either 
addled, or turn out in the end to have produced geese 
when they professed to be the eggs of swans, he gave 
a very happy illustration of the Conservative dread of Mr 
Gladstone :—‘‘I was talking to a friend the other day, and he 
told me that he had been speaking to a Birmingham 
who happens to be a Conservative ; and this gentleman had been 
complaining of Mr. Gladstone, of his restless spirit and the cop. 
fusion into which he had thrown the country; and my friend at 
last asked him, ‘Supposing, when you have got to your elab to- 
day, you should hear that the Tory Government had regj 
office, and that the Queen had sent for Mr. Gladstone,—what 
would you do?’ ‘ Well,’ said the merchant, ‘to tell you the 
truth, I should buy all the copper I could lay my hands upon 
and wait for the rise.’” Mr, Chamberlain was also very amusing 
in his vindication of the consistency of Lord Beaconsfield, The 
Prime Minister, he said, had, by his own confession, secured 
the independence and integrity of the Turkish Empire, by giving 
up Bosnia and Herzegovina to Austria, and taking Cyprus 
for himself. It was not, then, very surprising that he should 
propose to maintain the independence and integrity of Afghani- 
stan, by invading that country and occupying its chief cities, To 
the present House of Commons, Mr. Chamberlain wished a short 
shrift and nomercy. When it descended to the tomb, “unwept, 
unhonoured, and unsung,” the time for the nation to take its 
destiny out of the hands of the present dangerous and mischievous 
Government would have come, 


Sir Wilfrid Lawson, too, at Carlisle, on Monday, gave a most 
graphic description of the triumph of Lord Beaconsfield and 
Lord Salisbury, after the conclusion of the Berlin Treaty :—“Qur 
wonderful diplomatists had made confusion worse confounded, 


on Monday the election of M. de Fourtou, the reactionary | They had set everybody by the ears with their meddling, They 


Minister of the Interior, came up. It was clear, from the evidence 
before the Committee, that he had won the seat for Ribérac by 
corruption and intimidation, and he scarcely, indeed, defended 


had incited Austria to war, they had betrayed Greece, irritated 
Italy, alagymed France, annoyed Russia, partitioned Turkey, 
bullied Bulgaria, and bamboozled Great Britain ; and having per- 


his conduct. He preferred to defend the Government of May | formed these great exploits, the chief meddlers and muddlers, 


16th, in a speech, described elsewhere, in which he declared 
that he had been too scrupulous in his pressure on electors, 


Lord Beaconsfield and Lord Salisbury, returned in triumph to 
Charing Cross Station. What a day for England that was! 


and that if ‘“‘he had done his whole duty, you, the Left,| They heard rowdydom roaring its noisy rejoicing, and more 
would not have been sitting there.” ‘Is it the coup d'état you | than that, the Lord Mayor and Aldermen taking up the parable, 


mean ?” exclaimed M. Boissy d’Anglas; and on M. de Fourtou’s 


‘the voice of the turtle was heard in the land ;’ and afterwards 


reply, ‘“ Was there ever a question of a coup d'état ?” the whole | the nobility and gentry put their necks under Lord Beaconsfield’s 
Left shouted ‘ Yes,” and turned simultaneously towards the | feet, and amidst a rain of stars and garters poured on the heads 
gallery where the Duc de Broglie sat. M. de Fourtou continued | of the principal actors, the most screaming farce which Europe 
saying that May 16th was enacted to stop France on the down-| had ever seen was brought to a conclusion.” That de- 
ward course on which she had entered, and which was shown in| scription of the applause of the City on the occasion of our 
the recent speech by M. Gambetta, a speech which declared war | supposed diplomatic triumph, as ‘‘ the voice of the turtle,” wass 
on every Frenchman not of the Old Republic. ‘That is a lie!” | happy satire, as well as a happy pun. ‘The City does coo to 
shouted M. Gambetta, moved, it would seem, altogether out of him- | Lord Beaconsfield, as a turtle-dove coos to its mate. Thereis 
self ; and though the words were formally retracted, M. de Fourtou | something in Lord Beaconsfield which really satisfies the City's 
challenged him, and he has fought, both combatants escaping un- | ideal of grandeur,—that ideal of statesmanship which blends the 
wounded. In other words, rather than make an apology for a| glitter of a scimitar with a gleam of mosaic gold,—that ideal of 
momentary explosion of temper, he has risked a grand misfortune | statesman which has some elements in it of Lord Chatham, and 
for France, and bound every Radical to “‘ go out ” whenever any | others of a sort of political edition of ‘ flash Toby Crackit.” 


swashbuckler pleases. 


Mr. Dillwyn—in many respects a typical Radical—made 


The news from Natal is bad. Lord Chelmsford (General | vigorous speech to his constituents at Swansea last week, in 
Thesiger) has his hands full with Secocceni, and the Europeans | which he severely criticised the Government. Financially nothing 
in the Transvaal and Natal begin to be suspicious that the Zulus| could be looser, he said, than their revision of the rapidly- 
intend a general massacre of the whites. Lord Chelmsford has | growing Estimates,—especially the Civil Service Estimates,—and 
accordingly requested a reinforcement of three regiments. They |he reiterated his conviction that unless these Estimates were 
have not been sent, the Cabinet wanting all soldiers for Northern | carefully revised by a special Parliamentary Committee, they 
India, where they have provoked a war, and it is possible that | could not be controlled by Parliament at all, and could not be 
the alarm is in part unfounded. The Zulus, however, have| effectively controlled by the Government. He spoke of the 
certainly better weapons than of old, and if they advance, the} unbusiness-like way in which the legislative measures of this 
Government must procure additional force of some kind.| Government were presented to Parliament, and the hurry in 
They are arming the friendly tribes, rather to the alarm| which they were driven through at the fag-end of the Session. 
of the settlers ; and if they have officers enough, and do not let | He described the manner of the negotiation of the Treaty of 
the artillery out of their own hands, that should be sound policy, | Berlin as thoroughly underhanded and unworthy, and declared 
but they need dark soldiers of a different race. Would it be | that it had annihilated the independence of Turkey in Europe; 





impossible to levy a regiment in the Mauritius, where the Coolies | while the Anglo-Turkish Convention, if carried out, would 
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“ete that independence in Asia. And he condemned, 
most trenchant manner, the attempt of the present 
in the Minister to exalt the prerogative of the Crown at 
the Parliamentary system. The resolution of confid- 


f 
the cost “ Dillwyn was carried with the utmost enthusiasm, only 
— son voting against it. Evidently Swansea can boast but 
one 
few Jingoes. 


ecision has been given in Jersey which, if it were good law 
alter the position of every shareholder in an 
and in the case of the Glasgow estab- 
the creditors or the long passed _ share- 
holders, and not the shareholders of to-day. Mr. Godfrey, a 
ghareholder in a Jersey Joint-Stock Bank which had failed, was 
gned for £320, the amount of the calls upon his shares. He re- 
sisted pleading that he was no shareholder, inasmuch as the 
transaction which made him one was vitiated by fraud, the 
Directors having declared the Bank solvent and prosperous, when 
in fact it was insolvent. The Court held that fraud was proved, 
that the transaction was vitiated, and that Mr. Godfrey was no 
shareholder. He will, of course, be compelled to restore his 
dividends, but that is all. We fear Scotch shareholders who may 
be comforted by the case will find their plea barred by previous 
decisions, but the point is a curious one. 


Ad 
in Eogland, would 
unlimited Bank 
jishment, ruio 


The Prussians are learning one of the consequences of war. 
They thought the £200,000,000 taken from France would enrich 
them forever, but the Royal speech on November 19th is de- 
yoted in great part to financial difficulties. The military con- 
tributions have increased, and the interest on the public debt, 
while all extraordinary resources have been exhausted, and re- 
¢renchment is almost impossible, unless important interests 
are neglected. ‘There is, therefore, a total deficit of £3,500,000 
for the coming year, which must be met ultimately by imposts, 
the Prussian Government adhering to its sound principles of 
finance. In the present condition of trade, however, new imposts 
are most obnoxious to the people, who are, moreover, aware 
that the cause of the deficit is the ever-growing expenditure of 
the Military Department. As Prussia has scarcely any Debt, the 
deficit is not financially formidable ; but it deepens the prevailing 
discontent, and increases the direct authority of Parliament. 





Mr. T. Mellor, M.P., in a speech last week at Ashton-under- 
Lyme, offered some explanation of the reason why our cotton cloth 
was being beaten out of the Indian market. It was, he said, the 
rascality of some of our exporters, in adulterating the cloth with 
200 per cent. of china-clay. This was the sort of rascality which 
andermined the influence of our Missionaries. The Hindoos did 
not believe in the religion of a people whose traders tried to cheat 
them by such fraudulent bargains. We ourselves have seen 
specimens of such cotton, and assuredly any one who ever 
accepted such ‘‘ gummy” rags, even as a present, with the in- 
tention of using them, would be only less foolish than the pur- 
chaser of such rubbish. ‘To attempt to sell such goods as cotton, 
is hardly less dishonest than was the infamous sale of shoes 
soled with brown-paper to the wretched army of General Chanzy, 
during the Franco-German war of 1870. If the English traders 
are really identified to any serious extent with these commercial 
frauds, Englishmen deserve to lose their reputation as manu- 
facturers and merchants in the East. 


At asession in Banco on Saturday of the Queen’s Bench Division 
of the High Court of Justice, Lord Coleridge and Mr. Justice 
Mellor decided that fox-hunters have no right to trespass on 
#u estate from which they are warned off; and that the old 
doctrine that the pursuit of the fox is legal because beneficial 
to the country at large, as being the pursuit of vermin, does 
notapply. Every one knows, said the Judges, that even if that 
doctrine were good law, the fox is not now pursued as vermin ; and 
that in order to exterminate it as vermin, there is no occasion to 
take a great hunt over lands whose owner ebjects ; hence, the old 
doctrine, even if sound, is irrelevant. So the Somerset- 
shire fox-hunters who had been convicted and fined for an assault 
on & farmer who warned them off his land were, said the J udges, 
rightly convicted, and the appeal on the point of law was dis- 
missed with costs. That is common-sense. Fox-hunting is, at 
least, not so sacred and holy an amusement, that it ought to be 
protected at common law, and authorised to over-ride the usually 
idolised interests of Property itself. 


F The locked-out labourers of Kent and Sussex held a meeting 
in Exeter Hall on Wednesday, the really important fact of which 
was that the men who were too poor to come were assisted with 








in which the townsmen and the labourers have heartily sym- 
pathised, or that the Labourers’ Unions have been recognised as 
part of the general Union system. The speeches were not 
important, except in this,—that all present seemed to see a 
cure in the alteration of tenure, the liberation of the 
land till every acre has an owner who can sell. A good 
deal of sense was uttered about emigration, and a good 
deal of nonsense about rich proprietors, the prevalent notion of 
the meeting being that for John Smith, farmer, to reduce wages 
might be right, but for Lord Blankshire, landlord, to reduce them 
must be wrong,—which is merely a survival of the old, bad idea 
that a ploughman should not have the wages he earns, but some 
charity from the rich. Mr. Simmons, the secretary to the Kent 
and Sussex Labourers’ Union, who encouraged that idea, ought to 
have more sense. Curiously enough, the labourers who applanded 
this voted for the “abolition of tithe.” That is, they voted for 
giving an addition of about six per cent. on their rent-roll to 
these very landlords, who would at once add the tithe-charge to 
their rents. Do the labourers really believe that the increased 
wealth of the landlords would compensate them for the want of 
an independent clergy ? 

The Paris correspondent of the Times forwards a curious list of 
the names circulated in 1848 from the Central Police Office of 
Berlin as those of men politically dangerous and suspicious. 
Among them are Mazzini, the deceased Radical prophet ; James 
Fazy, subsequently for seventeen years Dictator of Geneva, and 
in policy a Cesarist; Karl Marx, now head of the International ; 
Louis Blanc, now philanthropic Member of the Chamber; Herr 
Bluntschli, Heidelberg professor and devotee of Prince Bismarck’s 
ideas; Herr Bucher, permanent Head of the German Foreign 
Office, and Prince Bismarck’s best servant; Count Karolyi, 
Austrian Ambassador in Berlin ; and M. Bratiano, Prime Minister 
of Roumania, and though an unscrupulous politician, certainly no 
agitator. Mazzini and Karl Marx are the only two names about 
which the police showed any foresight at all, and of these two, 
the first held views as to the fitting destiny of his peninsula 
which are now part of the public law of Europe, while his 
country is ruled by a man bred in his ideas. Herr Bluntschli a 
Bismarckian, Ilerr Bucher a permanent official, S. Cairoli a 
Premier !—verily, Time must have a pleasure in jeering the 
political police. 

Mr. Berry, the Liberal Premier of Victoria, has carried his 
plan for the reform of the Constitution through the Assembly, by 
a vote of three to one. Under this plan, whenever the Assembly 
and the Council differ, the rejected Bill would be voted again by 
the Assembly, and once more sent up to the Council. If the 
Assembly voted it a third time, the Bill would become law, the 
Council, however, having the right of appealing to a plébiscite, or 
vote of the electors by ‘‘ Yes” and ** No.” The Council has 
rejected Mr. Berry's Bill, which, moreover, deprives it 
of all control over money Bills; and Mr. Berry is sending 
over three Commissioners, to press the matter upon the 
Imperial Government. It is quite certain that no suggestion 
of a plébiscite will be listened to here. ‘That form of ruling isa 
suppression of Parliamentary authority, not a supplement to it, 
and would soon be extended to all great questions. It will be 
necessary, however, to find a compromise, and it will probably be 
sought either in a suspensive veto, which is all the Upper House 
in England really possesses, or in a rule that a two-thirds vote of 
the Assembly shall be always final. Power must reside somewhere. 





The University of Cambridge is trying to do what it can to 
improve the distribution of its own clerical patronage. It is pro- 
posed to create a Board of Patronage, consisting of nine members 
in all,—four members nominated by the Board of Theological 
Studies and elected by the Senate, and four more nominated by 
the Council of the Senate and elected by the Senate, with the 
Vice-Chancellor for the ninth. This Board is, if the University 
approves, to select a clerk for any vacant benefice in the gift of 
the University, and then the Senate is to confirm or reject the 
nomination. If there be noabsolute majority for any name before 
the Board, after three votes have been taken, the name which 
commands most votes is to be presented to the Senate. But 
after all, this leaves the Board much to its own discretion as 
to the principles on which the vote shall be given. It is not pro- 
vided that it shall have any special knowledge of the candidates, 
or even that, like the Scotch Triers, it shall so much as hear them 
preach. Would it not be well, if so elaborate a machinery is to be 
constructed, to lay down at least a few principles which should 
govern all the members of the Board in their votes, and not to 
leave them to the influence of their individual likings? 


Consols were on Friday 96} to 964. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


—»— 


THE WAR. 


| is with deep regret that we record the correctness of our 

anticipations of last week. Lord Beaconsfield’s plan has 
succeeded, and England is at war. Lord Lytton, who went 
out two years ago, with instructions to obtain control over 
Afghanistan, and to merge the policy of his Government 
as regards the frontier in that of the Foreign Office, after 
seeking in vain to gain his end by menaces and by mis- 
sions, has at last declared war. He wished to declare 
it a month ago, on receipt of the Ameer’s letter—a letter 
which the Cabinet has not ventured to publish—and actually 
issued orders for the storming of Ali Musjid, which, but 
for the opposition of his military advisers, and peremptory 
instructions from home, would have been carried out. The 
delay was most fortunate, for the armies were not ready, and 
the Commissariat could not have fed the troops, when 
once beyond the frontier. The orders from home, how- 
ever, secured three weeks’ delay, carte blanche was given 
for expenditure, camels—we fear, in insufficient numbers— 
were collected, and the great military machine of India, so 
wonderfully powerful and so wonderfully cumbrous, got into 
its swing. By sunset of the 20th, the time appointed 
for the Ameer’s reply, everything was ready for the invasion ; 
three armies, collectively larger than the army which landed 
in the Crimea, and with four times as many guns, threatening 
the three Passes,—the Khyber, the Koorum, and the Bolan. 
Up to the latest moment, the unfounded impression that the 
Ameer would throw away his throne by yielding at discretion 
still prevailed, but the 20th passed, there was no letter, and 
before dawn of the 21st, under a splendid star-lit sky, writes 
one correspondent, the three corps d’armée were in motion. 
The date will yet be a memorable one in Indian history, for 
whatever be the result of this campaign, it must be most 
momentous, If we win, we quit India, Northwards, to com- 
mence a history in Central Asia; if we lose, we have India 
once more to reconquer from its people, at a cost of a hundred 
millions, 

The military Staff are taking pains to instruct the Corre- 
spondents, especially Mr. Forbes, whose record makes him 
acceptable to any army, and it is easy to see the imme- 
diate plan of the campaign. The Army of the Khyber, 
after carrying Ali Musjid—an operation carried out on Friday 
with great skill, the Afghans, after a stubborn fire, evacuating 
the fort when surrounded—is to push on through the Pass to 
the Dhakka Valley, thus fairly emerging from the Suleiman, 
and threatening Jellalabad. It is hinted, however, that 
Jellalabad will not be attacked, but that the Army will stay 
in the Dhakka Valley for the winter, but there is an obvious 
intention at Head-quarters to minimise the scope of the mili- 
tary plans,—which, for reasons stated below, we greatly 
distrust. Up to Dhakka the plan for the Khyber Army, however, 
is clear ; and so is that for the Southern corps, or Army of the 
Bolan, which, under General Stuart, is marching to Quetta, 
thence to advance to Pisheen, on the road to Candahar, where 
again, it is hinted, it will stop. General Biddulph, command- 
ing the reinforced brigade at Quetta, has already, indeed, gone 
forward, and is face to face with his first enemy, the 
cold, which, according to the telegrams, is killing camels, 
spreading sickness among the Sepoys, and creating anxiety 
about “ supplies,”—as we interpret them, of water. That will 
be the trouble of this expedition; while General Roberts, 
in the Koorum, encounters a different one. He is 
already master of the Koorum Valley, meeting no resistance, 
and will reach the Peiwar, we trust, without any more 
of the fanfaronnade in which the Correspondents with his 
column are disposed to indulge; but his object is unattained 
until he has seized the Shaturgardan, an enterprise which, if 
that Pass is defended, may be of the most perilous kind. 
Where Afghans can fight, Englishmen can fight, and General 
Roberts is a good soldier; but if Shere Ali had 100 English- 
men to station there, the corps would never cross. The pass- 
age of Mont Cenis is a joke, to the work that would have to 
be done, The Army must ascend, and ascend, and ascend, camels 
and all, until, far above the level of the perpetual snow, they 
pass along a narrow ledge, 13,000 feet above the sea, only 
2,000 feet lower than the summit of Mont Blanc. It would 
be an awful business, one of the most perilous and splendid 
feats on record, but that fortunately the Afghans trust to the 
natural difficulties of the Pass, and that by all accounts— 


accounts not, however, to be received with implici+ fo: 

Pass is undefended. The actual work to be does tae 
armies will depend on Shere Ali’s energy and force er _ 
the limits of the programme as yet announced, failure i A 
improbable, indeed is, humanly speaking, only vicina ~ 
some gust of feeling or some pledge from the Ameer ~ ° 
induce the fighting mountaineers to throw prudence oa 
_—_ and attack us, as they would attack us if we received a 

We deprecate strongly, nevertheless, the minimising tend. 

ency displayed alike by the Staff and the politicians tt 
possible, of course, that Lord Lytton, who is stil] obviously 
unable to believe that an Afghan Ameer will fight till he dj 
or fly to the mountains before making a concession, and “a 
apparently has read nothing of his “ morose barbarian’s 
history—a history of which the note is dogged persever- 
ance—may intend to halt for the winter just beyond the Pagges 
The situation will be a terrible one for the Europeans when the 
snow falls, and a deadly one for the Sepoys, who shrivel up in 
snow like palms in England when the conservatory fire goes out, 
but Lord Lytton may be inclined to disregard all such complaints 
The expense will be fearful, for every ton-weight of forage and 
every pound of biscuit must be carried through the P 

on beasts which are hard to procure, which will not be over. 
driven, and which split up and die whenever they slip; but ex. 
pense Lord Lytton can disregard, for it is the British, not the 
Indian, taxpayer who this time stands behind him. The Generals 
will be wild to reach Jellalabad and Candahar, where they 
can hut their men and obtain supplies; but they are English 
officers, and the orders once issued, will submit as good-tem. 
peredly as they can. But then Lord Lytton has: not the 
sole control of the situation. War is a duel, and the other 
duellist in this case is a man of energy, ruling the proudest 
of mankind, who will depose him if he does not act, and raise 
his soldier-son, Yakoob, to the throne. The Afghan tradition 
from the old war is that the winter is the time for them, and 
they will attack and attack, with never-ending confidence, new 
troops continually coming up from the west, until they see 
the British in possession of some great and defensible position. 
They will not be frightened by British troops lingering on 
the threshold, but will hold them inert or timid, and gather 
fresh courage from the delay. We believe it will be found, 
when the Passes are taken, that Jellalabad and Candahar 
must be occupied, and that the British are in for a winter 
campaign in Afghanistan, with 20,000 Sepoys from the hot 
plains in their ranks, an enterprise which no amount of Chau- 
vinist writing can render otherwise than formidable. Itis 
not beyond our strength, for nothing of the kind is beyond it, if 
fairly exerted; but to talk of the invasion as a trifle, or asa 
second Abyssinian expedition, is at once boastful and misleading. 
We have embarked, we trust and believe without light hearts, 
on a most difficult and, as we hold, entirely unnecessary task, 
and should watch its progress with a sense that any moment 
may bring a necessity for a grand national effort. If we do 
not, if we go on talking about a military promenade, or eon- 
founding mud-walled villages with fortresses, we shall wake up 
some day speedily to find the British Army once more afloat 
to retrieve a huge disaster. Fortunately, we see evidence 
that Sir F, P. Haines belongs to the school of Lord Napier of 
Magdala, and has no notion of allowing a disaster out of vain- 
glorious self-confidence. The preparations are not minimised. 
The Army is large enough for any Asiatic work, European re 
serves are tending northwards, and the proportion of artillery 
employed is most unusual and most wise. Civilisation is strongest 
when it uses the resources civilisation has produced. If the 
Commissariat does not break down, we see no military 
reason for alarm, and our only fear for the commissariat arises, 
first, from its inability to provide water and fuel amid snows 
covered, treeless hills; and secondly, from the difficulty ex 
perienced with regard to camels. The number of those animals 
procurable is limited, no substitute for them can be obtal 
and they die, when they do die, like flies in frost. Sir Stal- 
ford Northcote at least is not forgetting that in 1837 one 
Commissariat chief alone lost 20,000 camels. 








LORD CRANBROOK’S DESPATCH. 
N their Afghan policy, as in their Turkish policy, the 
Government have followed their usual course, 
supplying the country with some meagre information as to the 
reasons for their most important decisions, after those decisions 
had been already taken, and the policy in which they resulted 
had been already entered upon. It was so with the decision 
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oops to the Mediterranean. It was so with 
arantee the Ottoman possessions in Asia 
k. And nowit is so in relation tothe Afghan 
On all these great issues,—and greater issues in relation to 

- stitutional practice, no less than to the political destiny 
o nis Sem, have hardly ever been decided,—neither Parlia- 
af ie the nation has had the chance of saying a word before 
os aol had been done. On the day after war with Afghani- 
o had commenced, we were favoured with a brief and not 
-~_ candid history of the circumstances which had led the 
pat mment to declare war. But the last thing which Parlia- 
* was told on the subject was that no change of policy in 

relation to Afghanistan had taken place, while the papers 
romised, and which would supply us with either the 
ation or the disproof of that statement, are not 


bring the Indian tr 
the decision to gu 
against Russian attac 


firm ; 
pe yet,—three months after the prorogation,—before the 
country. Thus, on the great question whether England should 


orshould not treat her Indian Empire as a factor in her European 
policy, on the great question whether she should commit her- 
self to defend an immense Asiatic frontier of some thousands 
of miles—and on the great question of peace and war 
jn Asia, which may involye,—that is, may come to involve,—a 
war in Europe, Parliament has been treated as a cypher,— 
9 cypher required, no doubt, to multiply indefinitely the value 
attached to the decision of the Government, but only required 
to endorse that decision, not to assist in forming it. Personal 
government could hardly go farther. For the third time in 
the same year, issues of the weightiest political moment have 
been finally decided without a question to the nation or its 
representatives as to the tendency of public opinion and public 
conviction. 

And now that at length we have received Lord Cranbrook’s ex- 
tremely Incid, and for its purpose skilful, account of the events 
which have Jed us into this momentous war, we can hardly be 
said to have received a single new glimpse of the motive of 
the Government. Lord Cranbrook’s Despatch really comes to 
this,—that every Indian Government since Lord Dalhousie’s, 
and including Lord Dalhousie’s, has attached the utmost im- 
portance to a friendly understanding with Afghanistan, and 
has attempted to secure that understanding, now by one 
method, now by another; that after the Russian campaign 
in Khiva in 1873, Lord Northbrook’s Government was 
prepared to assure the Ameer of Afghanistan “ that, 
under certain conditions, the Government of India would 
assist him to repel unprovoked aggression,” but that 
“her Majesty’s Government at home did not share his 
Highness’s apprehension” (from Russia), so that “ the Viceroy 
ultimately informed the Ameer that the discussion of the 
question would be best postponed to a more convenient 
season;” that “the effect of this announcement on his 
Highness, although conveyed in conciliatory language, was 
not favourable ;”’ and in a word,—this is Lord Cran- 
brook’s drift,—that to that resolve of Mr. Gladstone’s 
Government the ill-feeling between England and Afghan- 
istan must be traced; further, that when the Govern- 
ment of Lord Beaconsfield succeeded to power in 1874, it 
determined to do all in its power to reassure the Ameer, and 
obtain the influence over Afghanistan which it thought de- 
sirable, but that it has conspicuously failed in this attempt ; 
that the Ameer’s ill-humour has gone on increasing with every 
overture of Lord Lytton’s; and that at length, when the 
Ameer went so far as to receive a Russian Envoy, and yet 
refuse to receive an English Envoy, and then, again, to decline to 
apologise for this insult, or unsay its words, it became abso- 
lutely essential to fight. That is, briefly, the gist of Lord 
Cranbrook’s despatch, and every one will see at once how 
great are its assumptions, and how feeble its reasons. Let us 
offer one or two criticisms upon it. 


right to appeal to Lord Northbrook’s authority as sanctioning the 
policy of his successor. So far as Lord Cranbrook’s despatch 
goes, the evidence appears to be that the Ameer of Afghanistan 
was quite willing to accept from us any sort of help and 
assurance which left him quite unfettered in his own policy, 
and quite unwilling to accept any such help and assurance 
accompanied by conditions such as would give us any real in- 
fluence over Afghan politics; and that this was his resolve 
from beginning to end. If that be so, then assuredly Mr. 
Gladstone’s Government was most wise in looking with the 





utmost disfavour on a promissory policy, which seemed likely 
to betray us into ambiguous engagements, without giving 
us any equivalent control over the ends for which those en- 
gagements would be used. At all events, the result is,— 
and Lord Cranbrook demonstrates this at great length,—that 
no overtures which it would have in any degree suited the British 
Government to make, were in any degree acceptable to the 
Ameer. The conditions the British Government imposed, the 
purposes they had in view, and which the Ameer knew that they 
had in view, were most distasteful to him. No attempt to 
sweeten them with any sugar they could mix, in any degree 
deprived the nauseous drug of its distastefulness to the 
Ameer. In all they did, he saw eventual subordination 
to Great Britain; and this he would not have, at any 
price. And surely he was right. Lord Cranbrook conceals, 
what it is hardly candid to conceal, that the Peshawur Con- 
ference, in 1876, in which all our overtures were so sullenly 
treated, immediately followed the occupation of Quetta, an event 
in which the Ameer read in very large and legible letters the 
drift of the British negotiation. What the British Govern- 
ment wanted was virtually a predominant influence over the 
military policy of Afghanistan. What the Ameer wanted was 
to keep that policy in his own hands. No wonder he steadily 
snubbed our overtures, 

The second question suggested by Lord Cranbrook’s Despatch 
is still more important. It is this,—whether a rational Govern- 
ment could possibly expect to attain a friendly understanding 
w'th Afghanistan,—the avowed aim of these negotiations,— 
by threats and menaces, ending at last, very naturally, 
in war. Of course, it may be replied that though they 
wished for a friendly understanding of the future subordi- 
nation of Afghanistan to Great Britain, as the result of the 

















negotiation, they preferred positive and open hostility to an 
understanding that was not friendly ; and a very curious though 
not very outspoken passage in the despatch points us to this 
conclusion. “ Far, however, from regarding the possibility 
of failure as affording sufficient grounds for total inaction, 
and continued acquiescence in the existing state of 
relations with the Ameer, they had arrived at the 
conclusion that while the prevailing uncertainty as to 
his Highness’s disposition rendered caution necessary in 
their advances, it was in itself a reason for adopt- 
ing steps which would elicit the truth. From this point 
of view, her Majesty’s Government could not regard the 
Peshawur Conference as altogether unsatisfactory, inasmuch as. 
they were no longer left in doubt as to the reality of the 
Ameer’s alienation, which had previously been a matter of 
speculation.” That appears to mean, if it means anything, 
that the Government preferred alienating the Ameer altogether, 
and so getting an excuse to attack him, to leaving him alone 
in a sullen and a jealous attitude of mind towards 
the British Government. And if it does mean that, that is 
the most important passage of the despatch, though it might 
have been more clearly expressed. In that case, the policy of 
the Government would have been this,—either to reduce the 
Ameer to friendly subordination, or to irritate him into open 


| hostility. But if that be their real meaning,—and it is the only 


one which corresponds with their actual events, — what 


In the first place, in claiming Lord Northbrook’s authority! a monstrous statement it was to make to Parliament, 


. 48 in some sense adverse to the decision of Mr. Gladstone's 


| 


late in 1878, that the policy of the Government towards 


Government, in relation to the promises which it would be wise Afghanistan had undergone no change ! Why, it had under- 
to give to the Afghan ruler of conditional support against Russia, | gone, as we believe, and as the Government almost seem to con- 


Lord Cranbrook should have told us what “the conditions” were 
which Lord Northbrook suggested. Were they or were they 
not the sort of conditions afterwards proposed, with no suc- 
cess at all, by Lord Lytton? If they were, then the natural 
inference is that the Ameer would not have accepted in 1873 
the conditions which were rejected in 1876, and there- 
fore that whether Lord Northbrook was right, or whether 


the British Government was right, the result would have been | 


Precisely the same. But if Lord Lytton’s proposed conditions 
Were not conditions of the same kind as Lord Northbrook’s, but 


very different conditions, then Lord Cranbrook has clearly no | Mayo’s time to be most distasteful to the Ameer, and re- 


_ fess, a most tremendous change. 
cultivate friendly relations with Afghanistan, if possible, but 
| to be wholly neutral if friendly relations were not possible. 
In 1878 the policy seems to have been to reduce the Ameer to 


Before, the policy had been to 


friendly subordination, if it were possible, and to make him 
into an open enemy, if it were not possible. What more em- 


_phatic change of policy could have taken place than that? 


Yet is any other interpretation of this Despatch really 
plausible? We find Lord Lytton making proposals of help 
and subsidy, on conditions of surveillance well known from Lord 
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ceiving one repulse after another. We then find the Viceroy 
catching at the opportunity afforded by the Ameer’s re- 
ception of a Russian Envoy, to insist on his receiving 
a like Envoy from us,—though again and again he 
had objected to that course,—and we find his re- 
fusal treated as a casus belli, and a war begun accord- 
ingly. Again, we find the Government expressing a certain 
modified satisfaction at having forced the Ameer into an atti- 
tude of declared ill-will. And finally, we find the Prime 
Minister declaring,—what the despatch of Lord Cranbrook 
nowhere tells us,—that the object of the new Afghan policy 
is to gain a “scientific frontier” for India on the side 
of Afghanistan, and no longer, of course, to cultivate 
friendly relations with a State avowedly hostile to us. 
All that means that the British policy towards Afghani- 
stan has been completely changed since the Peshawur 
Conference, and that for the last two years it has been rather 
to foment the quarrel with Afghanistan than to promote the 
settlement of it,—in order that we might be thus enabled to turn 
the question into what Lord Beaconsfield now announces it to 
be, a frontier question,—a claim to help ourselves to such 
slices of the Ameer’s territory as may suit the views of 
our military men. That is, as far as we can judge, the real 
meaning of Lord Cranbrook’s despatch ; and it is not one 
which can please prudent men, which can justify -consistent 
men, or can satisfy honourable men. It is inconsistent with 
the statements made to Parliament at the end of last Session, 
and it opens the way to a war for perfectly undefined aims, to 
be conducted and concluded at the mere discretion of a 
Minister who is, above everything, at once unscrupulous and 
indiscreet, 





THE ATTEMPT TO ASSASSINATE KING HUMBERT. 


W* should say, on the whole, that the alarm just now 


existing among Kings is well founded, and that their 


danger has of late been decidedly increased. It has always | 


trated by the passion of pity, which so often seilicanee 
disposition to shed er Ble the pen ee a 
or filled with the new consciousness of their aaa 
which the poor on the Continent are everywhere dis ke 

ing. This is, as we believe, one of the marked ee y 
of our day. The poor no longer accept poverty as one ta 
uncomfortable incidents of human life, no more penile 
than frost or fever. They think it preventable, they resent “ 
and puzzled by the immense complexity of its cause hal 
avoid more thought by resolving them all into « society,” th 

“State,” or the “King.” Neither Hédel, essentially ” all 
accounts, a vulgar pot-house patriot, nor Nobiling, an olenies 
and disappointed fanatic, nor Muncasi, an ordinary Spanish 
artisan, nor Passanente, a domestic servant embittered }y 

service, had any personal quarrel with their victims, or hated 
their policy or loathed their achievements. They only hated 
Kings for the sake of the poor and of themselves, hated them 
for being at the top of a system amid which they felt themselyes 
and those like them powerless to avoid the suffering that 
embittered them. In good men, that hatred would haye been 
controlled ; in free men,it would have evaporated in passionate 
oratory or pamphleteering ; in bad men, hopelessly fettered by 
law, and perhaps half-insane from one cause or another, it pro- 
duced a sudden outburst of actively criminal fury. Ther 
must be thousands of such men on the Continent, men just 
aroused to the consciousness of their own and their fellows 
position, mad with desire to alter it, and without the conscience 
or the intelligence which would prohibit a resort to violence, 
The danger of Kings from such men must be very great, even 
if we reject all the theories of an organised plot to inspire terror, 
and so shake the keystones of the social arch. Political hatred 
is a passion. of few, but the pain of poverty affects millions, 
and the danger is not diminished by the reduced number of 
the Kings. There are but ten of them left. Regicides donot 
kill mere “royalties,” and for each language, for all who 
speak German, or Italian, or Danish, or Norse, or the Slay 
dialects, or English, or Greek, or Magyar, there is but one 





been very considerable. The peculiar position of a King, as | figure who seems to the masses to be really King. The Saxon 
e ~ ° . | °° re 
the one great personage in a State who can never be dismissed, | assassin is not attracted by King John, but by the Emperor, 


has always tended to concentrate hatred on his head both 
from individuals and parties, who, it should never be forgotten, 
lack as regards Kings, even in constitutional countries, the relief 
afforded by criticism, by abuse, or by avowed and determined 
political resistance. Men of fanatic temper come to feel that 
this always visible figure, so easily distinguished from any 
group of statesmen, so completely raised above verbal attack, 
and so carefully exempted from reverse of fortune, is 
peculiarly hateful, and strike at him in the only way 
left with a self-deyotion seldom displayed against states- 
men. The latter are constantly threatened, and one, Prince 
Bismarck, is probably in real danger, but in modern times the 
only Premier who has died by the assassin’s hand is the in- 
offensive and rather stupid Perceval. People do not sufficiently 
hate men who may fall to-morrow. Moreover, the Kingship 
attracts the men with latent homicidal tendencies, just as 
glitter is said to excite some kleptomaniacs, who never steal 
articles that do not glisten. In every community there are 
men nearly or quite irresponsible who want to kill somebody, 
and their attention is apt to fix itself upon the somebody 
who is most conspicuous of all mankind. The number of 


| It, moreover, is a new and a grave consequence of this few- 
| ness, that each attempt, wherever made, seems to any real 
king an attempt against himself; and that a Spanish artisan or 
a Neapolitan cook may produce a sensible impact on policy in 
St, Petersburg or Berlin. The Kings are perpetually startled, 
as, say, Judges would be by storms, if lightning were known to 
strike no one not on the Bench. The Kings’ sense of danger 
is increased even more than its reality. 

The consequences of this increased danger—which Kings, 
however brave, must feel excessively, because of the size with 
which they must necessarily, from their position and their 
training, bulk to themselves, from the want of shade in which 
they must always seem to themselves to live—must be ex- 
tremely mischievous. Embittered men are never wise men, 
and men who think themselves patriots, as all Kings have 
done—except Ferdinand of Naples, who avowed, in a letter to 





| Louis Philippe, his contempt for his people—and who, accord- 


ing to their lights, are doing the best they can, cannot live 
daily expecting some one out of the multitude to kill them, or 
hurt them with a dagger or a bullet, without becoming em- 
bittered. It is hardly in human nature, certainly not in the nature 





attacks on Kings has, therefore, always been considerable ; | of men trained to think their personalities sacroscant, that is 
while the number of projected attacks, known or sus- | to feel a murder, as a murder and also a humiliation, to think 
pected, but concealed for State reasons, would, if’ pub-| leniently of people among whom lurks the possible assassin. 


lished, create a European alarm. 


Our own Sovereign has | They must become too ready to listen to the advice to increase 


been attacked six times, Louis Philippe’s life was attempted more | repression which their servants, partly from servility, partly 
than ten times, and we believe the Emperor of Germany, the | from policy, but chiefly from righteous anger, are always 9 
Emperor of Russia, and the King of Spain are never free, more | ready to offer. Every attempted assassination increases the 
or less, from unmistakable menace, often, no doubt, intended | distrust of the people, which, far more than the mere desire of 
only to terrorise, but none the less hard to bear. Nevertheless, | power, makes kings and statesmen harsh. Every attempt, 
we think the actual danger has for the moment considerably in- | too, increases the unrest of society, deepens the chasm be 
creased. There have been, in a few months, four attempts to kill | tween parties, and increases the desire for “strong 


reigning sovereigns, all nearly successful ; and the imitative in- | measures. 


As such measures can do no good, cam 


stinct is strong both in criminals and lunatics. All these attempts | result in nothing but a diminution of the freedom of eX 
have produced political effects of different kinds, or have deeply | pressing discontent which is the only permanent safety- 
agitated great societies—that is, have ministered to the vanity : valve, every attempted or successful assassination is a grave 
so seldom wanting in the political assassin. All have been | political injury to the nation in which it occurs, and deserves 
treated in the same way,—that is, have been punished with | punishment as much on the social as the political ground. But 
the death which criminals of this kind do not dread, though a | that fact only makes the evil greater. The punishments are 


change of system might fatally develop regicide in other and | just, but useless, No laws of any kind whatever wi 


ll in the 


z » D 
more numerous classes, namely, those who expect, as well as hope | least diminish political assassination. If Prince Bismarck’s 
for, such an upset of society as would release political assassins. | powers were increased till his written order had the 


And above all, all the assailants have been men accused, 
truly or falsely, of Internationalism,—that is, men pene- 


| force of a statute or a plébiscite, he could not prevent any 
| Miiller or Schmidt from shooting at the Emperor, @ 
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original Minute was communicated to the Press without the 
comments and objections of the former Viceroy upon it, 
and for several days the Zimes at least assumed—though 
it can hardly have seriously believed—that all the responsible 
opinion of the true Indian experts was on the same side as 
Sir Bartle Frere. Had not Lord Lawrence insisted on the 
publication of his own strictures in that Minute, and had not 
he and Lord Northbrook spoken out for themselves, we might 
to this day have supposed that Lord Lawrence and Lord 
Mayo and Lord Northbrook all agreed with Sir Bartle Frere. 
Under such circumstances as these, it is simply idle to pretend 
that the Government have been criticised ex parte, without an 
opportunity of stating their own case. It was the ex parte 
and very unfair publication of their case, without the proper 
official replies to it, which led to the most important part of 
that correspondence which the apologists for war now so 
bitterly condemn. 

Again, when it is said that the transfer of the jurisdiction from 
Parliament to that arena of popular opinion which is provided by 
the newspapers, is dangerous and subversive of official traditions, 
it must not be forgotten that it is the most remarkable feature 
in the policy of the present Government that they have done 
all in their power to promote this transfer of jurisdiction. Par- 
liament was told that there was no change at all in the policy 
of the Government of India in relation to Afghanistan, and only 
on the very eve of the prorogation was it reluctantly admitted 
that there was a new phase opening in the North-Western frontier 
question, Even now the correspondence promised in the House 
of Commons has never been produced, and to-day we are at war 
with Afghanistan, without any attempton the part of the Govern- 
ment even to inform Parliament before war was declared, of 
the issues at stake,—and still less, of course, to ask its advice. 
In this, as in all other questions of foreign policy, the Govern- 
ment have deliberately pursued the policy of keeping Parlia- 
ment in the dark to the last moment, and of acting on its own 
responsibility, without even permitting Parliament to know 
in what direction the exercise of that responsibility had 
been tending. So far as the opinion of the country was 
regarded at all, it was not the opinion of Parliament, but the 
opinion of the Press and the people, which was appealed to. Sir 
Bartle Frere’s one-sided Minute was four years old when it was 
suddenly communicated,—not to Parliament in Session,— 
but to the Press and the people. This Government is 
apparently guided by a Minister who believes that it 
is better to reach the opinion of the multitude immediately, 
and through that opinion to control the opinion of Parliament, 
than it is to supply Parliament with the means of so sifting 
out opinion as to form the opinion of the people. If the 
Government take the initiative in such a policy, who can complain 
that the Opposition follow it? In forming opinion, you must 
necessarily move along the lines of least resistance ; you must 
be guided in your policy by the political conditions of the case. 
Lord Beaconsfield despises Parliament, and appeals directly to 
the people. Can his supporters be surprised that those who 
are most startled and revolted by his policy are compelled to 
follow his example? To the people he appeals,—to the people 
his critics must follow him. It is he who chooses the tribunal ; 
they must plead before the only tribunal he will admit. We 
deny that the Liberal critics of the Government are directly re- 
sponsible for the course pursued by them in this newspaper con- 
troversy. The Government has forced it upon them. Itis the 
Government who, by their suppression of all information to 
Parliament, by their suppression of it even to the public up to a 
certain point, and by their supply of onesided information when 
that point was passed, have forced those who wished to see a 
sound popular opinion on the subject to take the line they have 


towards the fall of the British Empire in Indj ; 
possible to overestimate the ened: of eae hard 
injustice of this sort, and quite impossible to overestimate 4 * 
importance of insisting on the application of such conce ti ” 
justice as we have to the conduct of our Indian Admishaca of 
If we are to govern India from England at all, we conneh en 
to say that, when questions of the highest moment arise —_ 
refuse to try them by such principles of popular justice wee 
admit of, in deference to the doctrine that the Vice 4 
India and his Council should be left unfettered by the a 5 
opinion of an uninstructed English public. That is : 2 
doctrine enough, where the matter is so complex and tached 
that a sound public opinion on the subject is not wt 
found. But where the issue is of a wider kind : 
involves the comparatively simple moral questions of pee 
less and unprovoked invasion, or the reverse, then it is fa 1 
— it is simply suicidal,—to attempt to withdraw such question 
from the purview of English public opinion. The true infer. 
ence from the admission that no public opinion worthy of the 
name could be formed on such a subject, would be that r 
have no right to hold India at all. If English public cnlilen 
is paramount, and yet is worth nothing, on a policy of the 
highest possible moment to the future of India, England and 
India must be in a false mutual relation altogether, And 
sooner or later, that would be the inference drawn even 
England herself, from so fatal an assumption as this the 
England ought not to be permitted to form any opinion even 
on so supreme an issue as that of the war which has just been 
declared. The attempt to withdraw such issues altogether from 
the purview of the public conscience, is really the first step 
towards the condemnation of a popular empire, in which the 
people are told that they may not do justice when they see 
clearly, or think they see clearly, what justice really is, 














M. DE FOURTOU’S DEFENCE. 


rPNHE “ scene ” of Monday in the French Chamber, in the debate 

on M. de Fourtou’s election, is important, as revealing, 
what Englishmen so often forget, the depth of the moral 
chasm between the Republican and the Conservative parties. It 
is extremely difficult to Englishmen to believe that the Con- 
servatives of France are completely sincere in their horror of 
the Republic, that they honestly expect it to develop a Red 
Government, with the consequences which must, as they think, 
flow from that,—the confiscation of property, the proscription 
of religion, the abolition of all existing social arrangements. 
It is still more difficult to them to believe that Conservatives 
honestly think it their duty to manipulate elections, to intimi- 
date voters, to obtain majorities by any and every means short of 
a coup d'état, or even through a coup d'état, if they can rely on 
its success. And it is most difficult of all for Englishmen to 
believe that, holding these opinions, the Conservatives could 
ever think it politic, or even safe, to ayow or publicly defend 
them. Yet all these things are clearly revealed in the speech 
delivered by M. de Fourtou, lately Minister of the Interior, in 
defence of his conduct during his own election. He is the 
last man in the world to have made an over-frank speech, or 
to have gone beyond his colleagues, or to have said a word 
which would have cost him the moral support of his own 
party. He is an astute, cynical man of the world, who has 








accepted Conservatism rather as the most convenient than 
as the truest form of political opinions; who keenly 
desires party popularity, and who has by no means aban- 
doned the conviction that, as a Conservative, he shall 
yet reach power. Yet he boldly told the Chamber, raging 
at him for bribing and intimidating the electors of his 





taken. 

Finally, as to the tendency of all this breaking of lances 
between the great Indian authorities to weaken the direct 
authority of the Indian Viceroy and his Council, and to induce 
a somewhat ignorant English public opinion to interfere in the 
higher politics of India, we entirely admit it, and to a large 
extent admit the mischief of it; but we fail to see how the 
blame can be cast upon those who are doing all in their power, 
by the only effective means in their power, to prevent what is, 
in their opinion, a great calamity to India, and a great in- 
justice to the people of India. Would any one maintain that, 
when the only hope of preventing the Afghan war lay ina 

ublic exposition of the strong reasons against it, the exposition 
of those reasons ought to have been suppressed, on the ground 
thatit is more important to India to refrain from interfering in its 
State affairs, than it is even to prevent the Afghan war? Why, 
an unjust Afghan war might well turn out to be the first step 





district, that his only fault was that he had not done more, for 
that if he had performed “ his whole duty,” the Liberals would 
not have been seated on the official benches. What he con- 
ceives his whole duty to have been it is difficult to explain, 
for he gave a State grant to every Commune of his district, 
and arrested his principal opponent the day before the election 
on an imaginary charge; but he evidently thought he had been 
weak, and should have used all possible pressure short of a 
coup @état. He does not mince matters in the least. A 
Government, he says, to exist in France, must either move 
onwards or resist, else there will be anarchy, ending in 4 
Revolutionary Dictatorship. Resistance was needed in Decem- 
ber, and his duty was to assist in electing a Government of 
resistance. He did his duty, though not the “ whole” of it, 
and he still adheres to his view of its necessity. He does 
not believe in the moderate Republic. Anarchy has been 
prevented hitherto by the barrier of the Conservative Senate 
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if the elections of January remove that barrier, then the 
yA rs of May 16th will be justified, for then the programme 
aut scel at Romans and Grenoble by M. Gambetta will be 
ul out, and “ war declared on all Frenchmen who are not 


ublican faith.” 
. ieee words, M. de Fourtou believes, or feels sure that 


his party believes, that the struggle of parties in France is not 
om e of ideas at all, but a civil war, in which the victors 

their victory is complete, proscribe their adver-| 
ak up existing institutions, more especially the | 


a struggl 
will, when 


aries, bre : ° 
Church, and speedily land the country in an anarchy from 


which escape must be sought under a Revolutionary Dictator. 
The safety of society is involved in the dispute, and must 
be defended by any means available. If universal suffrage 
decides for Conservatism, well and good, universal suffrage 
may be let alone ; but if it inclines to the Liberals, then it 
must be manipulated, whether by means under the law or 
beyond the law; and if it is still misguided, recourse must 
be had to,—whatever is implied by the significant 
reference to the “whole duty” of a Minister of 
the Interior. It is war, in short, in which the General's 
duty is not to scruple or worry about legalities, but 
to win, by any means consistent with the rules observed in 
civil war, rules to which men of such opinions would give the 
widest interpretation. It is no defence in such a struggle for 
a Minister to have done less than he might; on the contrary, 
itisan opprobrium. His duty is to do anything short of slay- 
ing which his position enables him to do, for if he does not, 
society may be thrown into anarchy, from which the only escape 
is a Revolutionary Dictatorship. In the face of an invading 
army, a statesman will not dwell too much upon legalities. 
There can be no doubt that M. de Fourtou, cynically 
frank as he may be deemed, spoke the real opinion of his 
party, and especially of its leaders, They reckon in their 
ranks many free-lances, for they control society, and they have 
much to give; but their main body, cleric or Voltairean, sin- 
cerely hold the opinions expressed by M. de Fourtou. They 
believe that the masses of the people, the seven millions 
who make up the suffrage, cannot in the long-run be trusted 
to protect society, or the Church, or morals, or anything what- 
ever that is established ; that they will, when fairly enthroned, 
confiscate wealth, and proscribe eminence, and prohibit worship, 
until in the resulting anarchy, society has prostrated itself at 
the feet of some new Ceasar. They regard any Republic, 
however moderate, as a mere pause on the road to a Govern- 
ment of Terror, and hold all Liberals, however excellent in- 
dividually, to be mere tools, doing, consciously or unconsciously, 
the behests of a blind but diabolic force, whose object is a 
general overturn. Why they believe this may not be pre- 
cisely explicable, especially in a country where five men in six 
are proprietors, and in a way Conservative proprietors, of the 
soil; but that they do believe it is certain, and believe it 
not as politicians believe in an idea, but as pious men believe 
in a faith imparted to them in childhood. It is true, not be- 
cause it is true, but because they have always believed it. To 
deny its truth is to be wicked, or if not wicked, foolish, to a 


degree which renders discussion futile and argument a waste | 


of time or energy. French Conservatives fight for Conser- 
vatism as if it were Revelation, and deem hardly any means con- 
demnable through which the truth may be established, even 
though its establishment be against the judgment of those on 
whose devotion it ought to rest. Conservatism is truth, and it 
18 NO more wrong to compel electors to respect truth, than it is 
wrong to compel careless children to work out sums according to 
the rules of sound arithmetic. The children’s benefit is the 
ultimate object ; but still even if they suffer, twice eleven is 
twenty-two, and they must be made first of all to concede 
that fact in their calculations. In employing force when 
needful, the preceptors, who know arithmetic, are not oppress- 
ing, but only using a rightful authority to overcome a per- 
fectly unrighteous, because senseless, obstinacy or stupidity. 

_ It is this condition of mind which inspires in so many Repub- 
licans that permanent suspiciousness and occasional anger which 
sometimes amaze and sometimes disgust English observers. 
They know that Conservatives at heart all think what M. de 


Fourtou has had the moral courage to say. They know that | 


if they obtained power they would act upon their convictions. 
And they know that to obtain power they will not stickle 
at many acts which, to men less convinced, would seem either 
shameful or illegal. And therefore they watch them with 
& suspiciousness which sometimes becomes unreasonable, 
and sometimes cruel. They think it dangerous to promote 
good Generals, if the Generals are of Conservative opinions, 


lest the Generals should put down the Republic, as only the 
prelude to anarchy. They remove experienced officials, if 
Conservative, lest those officials should compel electors to give 
Conservative votes. They weaken the inviolability of Judges, 
because Judges, if Conservative, may give a colour of legality 


to Conservative acts. They paralyse the Senate, because the 


Senate may be Conservative, and if Conservative, may prohibit 
Liberal legislation. They are afraid to trust to fair- 
play, because they are sure that the Conservatives, on 
their side, hate the Republic too much to obey any rules, 
whether those of fair-play or of the ordinary law. They are 
always expecting violence such as M, de Fourtou defends, and 
in that expectation promote measures of defence often not 
distinguishable from persecution, such, for instance, as 
compelling the priesthood to perform all secular duties. 
Of course, violence of this kind reacts, and the Conservative 
faith is deepened, until at last the parties hardly understand 
one another better than men of different faiths, races, or 
civilisation. All their instinctive ideas, the ideas which colour 
thoughts, are as different as their aspirations. 

Time alone can ameliorate this great evil in the situation of 





France, and we hope, and in part believe, that owing mainly 
| to the influence of M. Gambetta, time will be allowed, but we 
| do not feel so confident as many of our Liberal friends. It is true 
| that the Republic is ideally by far the best Government. It 
| is true also that the Republic has this time in practice worked 
well, has secured a civil order under which all ideas enter- 
tained by the nation may gradually be reduced to practice. 
| Nothing stops France, if she wishes it, from establishing direct 
| taxation, or abolishing the connection of Church and State, or 
making all education secular, or carrying out to logical re- 
sults the theory of the State’s right to distribute the property 
of the dead. But we cannot blind ourselves, as some enthu- 
siasts do, to the fact that the Liberal party has not yet 
been fairly tried with power. It has been strong enough 
to make attack impossible, and therefore able to be 
| tolerant, but it has not been strong enough to disregard 
resistance. The President has been a Conservative. The 
| Senate has been Conservative. More than half the Generals 
| and experienced men of the Bureaux have been Conservative. 
The Premier has been Conservative. It is when all these 
barriers have been removed, when Marshal MacMahon has 
been succeeded by M. Grévy, and M. Dufaure by M, Gam- 
betta, and General Faidherbe is Minister of War, 
and all the Prefects are either Liberals or colourless 
men, and the two Chambers form in sentiment one 
Legislative Assembly, that the trial of the Liberals will 
begin; that they will be called on to prove whether they 
will legislate as if legislating for the conquered, or as if 
legislating for a nation in which the majority rules, but the 
minority have rights. We are not so much afraid of what 
they will do, as of the temper in which they will do it, of their 
disdaining any victory which does not show them enemies not 
only beaten, but humiliated. A Roman was not content to 
execute a disobedient slave, he crucified him, to mark that he 
was not a citizen; and a trace of that spirit is visible in the 
Liberal, as in all other French parties. The majority have a right 
to say the Church must live without State aid, but have no 
right to treat all Churchmen as if they were aliens or enemies. 
They have a right to put on an income-tax of any ex- 
pedient weight, but have no right to make it an engine 
| levelled against the rich. They have a right to insist that 
| officers of the Republic shall not denounce the Republic, but 
| have no right to command that they shall proclaim it the ideal 
Government. They have a right to pay only secular school- 
masters, no right to decree that religious men shall never teach. 
| We are afraid of their doing these extreme things merely to 
| realise their own power, and though we do not, with M. de 
|Fourtou, hold it lawful to do wrong acts lest Republicans 
‘should do them, we shall doubt, with him, of their moderation 
| until we see them fairly on the throne. One would like to 
| see te showman well away, before one believes completely in 
| the wuiual confidence of “ the happy family.” 











DR. THOROLD ON ISOLATION. 


\ er Bishop of Rochester's pastoral letter to his Clergy fully 
justifies his appointment. It is kindly and, what is a 
lrarer virtue in Episcopal manifestoes, it is sensible. Dr. 
Thorold says plainly what he means, and his meaning is the 
| meaning of a man who has taken the measure of his official 
|eapacities. It is not much that an Anglican Bishop can do 
| directly and in virtue of the powers vested in him by law, and 
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he will gain nothing by straining his powers beyond the law, or|I cannot enter your Church. But the Bishop is ordinay; 

by carrying them into those by-places in which the law has| the last person whom a Ritualist incumbent ae roan d 
forgotten to restrain him, In the first case, he will probably be/in his church, The mere presence of those ~ “ ea 
brought sharply up by the Ecclesiastical or, if need be, by the | garments which make a Bishop look, when viewed Pan erful 
Civil Courts. In the second case, he can never clear himself | hind, as though he were hung out to dry on a ys 
from a certain suspicion of meanness. Both these restrictions | line, is disturbing to the ceremonial completeness of A 
on Episcopal action are constantly forgotten by those who | function; and when he reflects that the being arranged in -_ 
urge the Bishops to put down this or the other innovation. | wonderful garments has some undefined authority over riety 
A Bishop is goaded into prosecuting an incumbent, and finds, and can at all events bark at him as long and as loudly a x. 
after spending money which he can ill afford to lose, that the likes, even if he be unable to do much in the way of biti P 
law which he thought clear is obscure, and that the defendant | it is not strange that, for the most part, the Ritualist - 
in the cause gets the benefit of its obscurity. In his next ex- | the Bishop’s room to his company. So long as he ineeranee 
periment, he is careful to leave the beneficed clergy alone, and the Ritualist can magnify the Episcopal function ag much 
contents himself with withdrawing the licence of a curate. | is necessary, for the edification of the faithful and for the 
This time he has no costs to pay, but he is told—and his refutation of Dissenters. The Successors of the Apostles na 
own conscience is not quite easy on the subject—that he has | very useful people in sermons, and quite indispensable for the 
punished a curate for doing, under the direction of his rector, | purpose of refuting Roman attacks upon the validity of 
what the rector himself cannot be prevented from doing. | Anglican Orders. But to have a successor of the Apostles 
These are the rocks upon which so many Bishops have made | himself in the pulpit or at the altar is to expose your congre- 
shipwreck, and it is reassuring to find the Bishop of Rochester | gation and yourself to needless annoyance. From the moment 
so determined to give them a wide berth. He is not a/thata Bishop enters the church to the moment that he leaves 
Ritualist; on the contrary, he dislikes Ritualism, and | it, he is probably saying or doing something that the Ritualist 
thinks it mischievous. But at the same time, he knows | clergy will afterwards have to explain away. Nor are they 
very accurately what he can do and what he cannot/ quite sure that he may not place them in the inconvenient 
do in the direction of giving effect to his dislike. For| dilemma of having to forego some of their wonted practices in 
example, he is anxious to discourage Confession, but their own persons, or put up with a refusal on the part of the 
as he is too wise to imagine that he can really put a/ Bishop to perform the specific act for which he has been brought 
stop to it, he confines himself to preventing it as long as he|to the church. Taking all these things into account, 
can. He confers Orders on the understanding that during the | isolation may seem, by comparison, rather a favour than a 
first curacy all cases of conscience are passed on to the in-| punishment. If this should be the case in the diocese of 
cumbent. It is but a small precaution to take, but it has the | Rochester, both parties ought to be pleased. The Bishop will not 
advantage over many more showy ones, that it is operative so | be a partaker of other men’s sins, and the Ritualist clergy will not 








far as it goes. The young man who will depart from such an | be subjected to a criticism which has in it the forn, if not the 
understanding as this must have a very high opinion of him-| power, of authority. Nothing but mutual irritation would 


self, and a very low standard of truthfulness. For Ritualism, | probably result from more intimate association, and Bishop 
in its more public and better known forms, the Bishop has | and Clergy will probably like and respect each other the more, 
another weapon in reserve, and in the choice of this, | the less they are brought into contact in the discharge of 
too, he displays the same appreciation of the limits | irreconcilable duties. 

It will be seen that this pastoral virtually concedes that the 


within which his power of action is confined. Apparently, 
however, Dr. Thorold, having made up his mind what course | experiment of the Public Worship Regulation Act has failed, 
to take, and seeing what an unpretending course it is,! As regards ritual offences, the Bishop is advised by competent 
has not been quite proof against the temptation to call it by a | Jawyers that the official Court of the Ordinary is superseded by 
fine name. The policy he proposes to adopt towards the | the new Parliamentary machinery, and procedure by means of 
Ritvalists of his diocese is a Policy of Isolation. When a| that machinery has already become a merely dropping fire. Here 
clergyman tells him that he is conscientiously unable either to | and there, perhaps, a solitary additional prosecution will be 
obey the Courts of the Realm, or to accept the private | instituted; but even if successful, it will have no effect on any 
monitions of his Bishop, Dr. Thorold proposes to leave him | one, except the particular incumbent who is suspended, or de- 
alone. He has placed himself outside the law, and the | prived, or sent to prison. In the fight between Parliament 
| 


Bishop intends to treat him as outside the law. He will not|and the Ritualists, the latter have won. So soon as dis- 
insist on his coming back within the pale of the law, because | obedience to a law is visited by no graver penalty than the with- 
he distrusts his own ability to bring him back; but he will not | drawal of the Bishop’s presence, that law is on the high-road 
go to see him, in his self-chosen solitude. Whenever Dr. Thorold | to becoming obsolete. Of course, if Parliament likes to renew 
is asked to preach, or to confirm, or to perform any other official | the attack, it can do so, either on the same or on new lines. 
act in a church in which an illegal ceremonial is practised, he|It can make the Public Worship Regulation Act a 
will refuse. In the diocese of Rochester, at all events,| reality, if it so chooses, or it can give congregations 
Ritualists who wish to listen to their Bishop, or|greater freedom, by making their assent necessary to 
to have their children confirmed, will have to go|the introduction of certain changes in ceremonial, or by 
elsewhere than to a Ritualist church in order to enjoy | enabling them to get churches for themselves. That it will 
the privilege. Ritualist clergymen and Ritualist congregations | adopt the former course is happily improbable. The reason 
will have to put up, the Bishop modestly says, “ with the loss, | why the Public Worship Regulation Act has been a failure, is 
such as it is, of the aid and sympathy of their chief pastor.” that the nation does not really wish it to be a success. Whether 
He bears rule in the Church, and he feels that he cannot even | the second alternative has any more chance of being taken, it 
appear to condone by his presence and ministration a distinct | is hard to say, but there can be no really satisfactory and con- 
violation of the Church’s order. Thisis certainly a very moderate | sistent dealing with Ritualism until it is recognised that the 
reading of a Bishop’s functions. Indeed, it would be hard to say | object of legislation should be to protect those who do not 
how a Bishop, who not only accepts the law as it is, but has no want Ceremonial, not to punish those who do want it. 
| 
| 





wish to see it altered in the direction of greater liberty of cea ae 
ceremonial, could do less. There is no question that the prac- | 
tices he dislikes are illegal ; they have been declared so by the | 
highest Cowt on Eecelesiastical matters. If he thought the | 

4 | 


present restrictions on ritual mischievous, he might tolerate | 


THE “PALL MALL GAZETTE” AND THE 
* SPECTATOR.” 


N our article on the Rhodope Commission last week we 

1 of them in the hope that it would lead to the law | were careful to confine ourselves to a summing-up of the 
being altered. But in the absence of any such desire, he has | evidence on both sides, leaving our readers to form their own 
no excuse for winking at breaches of the law; and if he cannot | judgment on the facts which we had fairly and accurately 
hinder them from being committed, or punish those who com- | placed before them. On one side were groups of unknown 
mit them, the only thing left for him to do is to stay away from | and deeply prejudiced Turks: on the other, English gentle- 
the churches in which they are committed. men, including some British officers of repute and of unques 
When, however, we have said that this is the least that a| tioned honour and veracity. The former accuse Russian 
Bishop can do, and admitted, as we did a little way back, that | soldiers, under the orders of their superiors, of committing 
it is also the most that he can do, it remains to be pointed out | atrocities of the most appalling description, and with such 
that so far as any restraining influence on the Ritualists is | cireumstances of publicity and notoriety as would have 
concerned, even this may as well be left undone. So longas|made concealment absolutely impossible. Some of the 
you go on breaking the law, the Bishop says to the Ritualists, | latter (e.g., Colonel Brackenbury and Mr. MacGahan, 
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that they were present where and when those 
affirm are said to have been committed, and that 
atrocities the kind took place; on the contrary, that 
ge Army, both men and officers, behaved towards 
& ‘hole Turkish population, military and civil, with singular 
ote nee and humanity. Others (¢.g., Captain Gambier, of 
ee Navy, an avowed philo-Turk, and Colonel Wellesley, 
ae AL aché sent specially by the British Government 


Military Att : 
a on the conduct of the Russian Army) declare that, 


after the most care ) . 
they could not discover a scrap of evidence of any atrocities at 


1] committed by the Russians. Besides other witnesses, 

a ’ , . 

Colonel Wellesley examined Correspondents of English news- 
rs who were present at the places and on the occasions in- 


Gated, some of them “representing papers decidedly hostile 


to the policy of 
denied having witnessed any suc ’ 
Russian soldiers have been accused, > and with equal emphasis 
«testified to many acts of kindness” on the part of the 
Russians towards Turkish prisoners.” Captain Gambier 
yisited, within three weeks of the alleged occurrence, the 


scene of perhaps the most abominable of all the atrocities 


charged against the Russians. 
eighty, ml 


| 


Russia; but they one and all emphatically | remote idea of what constitutes evidence. 
h acts as those of which the | suffice, out of many which lie before us. 


| 
| 


He “ cross-questioned at least | write a voluminous report on their frontier warfare. 
any of these being Jews, who have less interest in | another part of the Report, he claims credit for “stating in 


contemporary says:—‘*No answer was made to this [M. 
Challet’s] statement ; it passed without objection or protest.” 
As for M. Challet, we claim to be as good judges of what the 
proces-verbaux contain as he is. We have not—though the 
Pall Mall Gazette makes the insinuation—characterised the 
French or any other Commissioner as “ Turkophile.” But 
we decline to accept the allegations of any of them, without 
verifying them for ourselves. And there are special reasons 
which induce us to receive M. Challet’s assertions with some 


ful inquiries at the time and on the spot, | degree of salutary scepticism. The Report—not of the Rhodope 


Commission, for the Rhodope Commission issued no Report— 
which her Majesty’s Government has published, without any sig- 
nature, was written by M. Challet, and it is replete with such loose 
inferences and such wild and turgid declamation, as to convince 
sober persons that its author is a man who has not evena 
Two examples must 

The Commission 
had seen the ruins of villages which had evidently been burnt. 
“It was conceivable to every one,” moralises M. Challet, in the 
Report, “ that the man who was capable of kindling such a 
fire might also indulge in pillage and murder.” It is lucky 
for our officers in India that M. Challet has never been sent to 
In 


misrepresenting the state of affairs, and a few well-to-do Turks, | general language acts to which thousands of victims would 


apparently telling the truth.” He also examined “ the Turkish 
medical officers who remained throughout the whole Russian 
occupation.” * From all these the same story was obtained, 
namely,” that throughout ‘‘the whole Russian occupation” 
«they were not only not molested, but kindly treated.” 
Such is, in epitome, the statement which we placed before 
our readers last week. After examining it for two days, in- 
cluding the undisturbed repose of Sunday, the Pail Mall 
Gazette felt bound to offer to its readers what, we suppose, it 
wished them to consider a reply. And a wonderful reply it is. 
In brief, it comes to this :—The Spectator belongs to the class 
of “professedly religious journals,’—which will be news to our 
readers. This being its character, it follows that the Spectator 
indulges in “ wicked methods of controversy.” These “ wicked 
methods ” are divided by our contemporary into two categories. 
First, the Spectator has been guilty of quoting as evidence 
“the letters of the 7imes’ Correspondents (!), and the letters 
of the Daily News’ Correspondents (!).” Now here we must 
complain that our contemporary is a little too hard upon us. 
We remember occasions (witness certain articles on Russian 
“ atrocities ” in Turkestan), in which our contemporary himself 
appealed to this very class of testimony with unquestioning 
faith, And now, when we have followed, longo intervallo, the ex- 
ample which he set us, he accuses us of resorting to “ wicked 
methods of controversy!” It comes to this, then :—When men 
like Colonel Brackenbury and the late Mr. MacGahan give 
evidence against Russians, they are to be believed implicitly. 
When they give evidence in favour of Russians, their evidence 
is to be dismissed contemptuously, with two marks of ironical 
admiration. Our contemporary offers no explanation of this 
singular paradox. He lays it down as an ethical axiom too 
self-evident to need the support of argument. And there we 
are obliged to leave it. Our second “wicked method of con- 
troversy” consists in “ deliberately suppressing” facts which 
tell against our side of the question in dispute. Here our 
contemporary does condescend to give his reasons, as follows :— 
“What said the French Commissioner on one occasion? This:— 
‘From the moment the victims unanimously declare that they have 
taken to flight in face of the misdeeds of the Russian army, the Com- 
mission ought to endeavour by every possible means to ascertain 
whether these accusations are well founded. But every time that they 
have desired to examine into details, &c., or proceed to take fuller evidence 
in order to learn the value of the depositions, the Delegates of Russia and 
Germany have offered a persistent opposition.’ No answer was made to 
this statement : it passed without objection or protest. And there it 
stands in the Report, and it has been quoted a dozen times into English 
Lewspapers, 
wonder,” 
The French Commissioner does make the imputation here 
attributed to him. But it does not “stand in the Report ;” 
and as to the rest of our contemporary’s criticism, we appeal 
to the record. On the very page from which he takes his 


quotation, it is recorded that the only one of the accused | 


persons who happened to be present repelled as follows the 
Frenchman’s 


}appear in the procés-verbaur,” because, forsooth, it 


have been able (‘auxquels des milliers des victimes auraient 
pu’), one after another, to testify individually.” These are 
specimens of M. Challet’s notions of evidence. One example 
will sufficiently illustrate his judicial fairness. After the 
return of the Rhodope Commission to Constantinople, the 
Austrian Commissioner, who Chairman of the Com- 
mission, wrote a note to his colleagues, in which “ he deeply 
regrets to have been unable to take part in the deliberations 
on the general and final Report, having only a vague know- 
ledge of the first draft, which, in his opinion, ougit to be much 
modified.” M, Challet, with a parent’s love for his bantling, 
made a determined effort that “this note .. . should not 
was 


Vas 


written at a moment when the “colonel is much weakened 
by suffering!” And it was only on M. Miiller pressing the 





But the Spectator deliberately suppresses it; and no | 


imputation :—* M. Miiller, in order not to} 


| point repeatedly, that “the Commission decided to annex” 
|the Chairman’s written disapproval of the Report “ to the 
| proces-v rbaux.” 

We had good reason, therefore, for not quoting the passage 
which our contemporary has accused us of “ deliberately sup- 
pressing,” in addition to the fact, which we shall presently 
prove, that the passage itself is not sustained by the evidence 
on the record. In order to a just appreciation of the issue which 
the Pall Mall Gazette has raised, it is necessary to recall the 
origin, scope, and purpose of the Rhodope Commission. In 
consequence of a telegram communicated to him by Lord 
Salisbury, Count Schouvaloff proposed in the Berlin Congress 
(July 11th) that European Commissioners should be sent to 
“ the Rhodope districts,” “* who should be authorised to insist on 
measures of repression” against the disorders which Lord 
Salisbury’s telegram described. That telegram is based on a 
despatch from Consul Fawcett, in which the districts to be 
visited are named. They lie in a tract of country outside the 
lines of the Russian occupation. After some discussion, the 
Congress passed the following Resolution :— 

“The Plenipotentiaries of the Powers assembled in Congress at 
Berlin, moved by the reports which have reached some of them as to 
the present sufferings of the populations of the Rhodope and of the 
neighbouring countries, are of opinion that it is desirable to come to 
an agreement with the Sablime Porte for the immediate despatch of a 
European Commission, charged to verify on the spot the serious nature 
| of the facts, and as far as possible to remedy them.” 





In a despatch to Mr. Cross, written on the same day, Lord 
| Salisbury describes this Resolution as follows :— 

“It was agreed that the Ambassadors at Constantinople should bo 
instructed to concert with the Porte the appointment of an International 
Commission, which should proceed at once to the Rhodope districts, 
| with the view of putting a stop to tho horrors reported to be taking 
| place in that neighbourhood.” 
| According to these instructions, the purpose of the Com- 

mission was to verify and remedy “horrors reported to be 
taking place” in districts declared in the Congress to lie out- 
side the Russian occupation. (“ Turkey,” No. 39, pp. 213, 
270-1.) And because “the districts in question are beyond 


repeat what he has already said, will not reply to all that) the reach of the Russian Commander-in-Chief,” “ the Ambas- 


M. Challet has 


just observed. 


He does not consider | sadors at Constantinople ” were instructed to arrange with the 


that he ever opposed the proceedings of the Commission,| Porte “the immediate despatch” of the Commission,—*a 


80 long as it confined itself within the limits of its insteuc-| Kuropean Commission,” remember. 
And yet, with this staring him in the face, our | instructions which they have received from their Governments, 


tions,” 


“Tn execution of the 
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upon a decision of the Congress of Berlin,” “ the Ambassadors 
of Austria, Ergland, France, and Russia, and the Chargés 
d’Affaires of Italy and Germany appointed Special Commis- 
sioners for this purpose ;” and the Special Commissioners 
consisted of reyr sentatives of these Powers exclusively. 
(“ Turkey,” No. 49, p. 2.) Turkey’s function in the matter was 
limited to the duty of affording facilities for the inquiry; and 
for the excellent reason, that the scope of the inquiry was 
confined by the instructions which gave it being, to the 
territory within Turkish jurisdiction, and outside the fron- 
tiers of the Russian occupation. There were two things, 
therefore, which the instructions from Berlin did not 
authorise. They did not authorise the presence of any 
Turk on the Commission, nor did they authorise any inquisition 
into the conduct of the Russian Army. The “horrors” to be 


RE 
its labours ” till he has had time to consult by letter his chief 
Constantinople. Consul Fawcett retorts (p. 28), If M “ at 
returns to Constantinople, that is a matter of indifference 
Mr. Fawcett, who will continue his mission to the a 
After this, it is puerile to assert that the Russian Conmieie : 
prevented the Commission from verifying the accusations _ 
his remonstrances were “a matter of indifference my Mr 
Fawcett ” while he was hunting up stories against the Russians, 
they would have been equally “a matter of indifference oa 
him, if he wished to verify those stories. Bat our conte e 
porary hazards some evidence in proof of his bold annie 
that “the Russian Commissioner ”—the italics are not ante 
“ refused to allow proof of the witnesses’ statements, as often 
as the other Commissioners would have put them to the test,” 
His first proof is an imperfect quotation from pp. 63-4 





investigated belonged to the “ present,”—“ horrors reported to be 
taking place” at that time, and “in that neighbourhood.” 
(“ Turkey,” No. 39, p. 213.) So far we are within the intentions 
and instructions of the Plenipotentiaries at Berlin. But before 
the Commission started on its mission, the Russian Ambas- 
sador at Constantinople “ objected to the inquiries of the Com- 
mission being extended to territory occupied by the Russian 
troops, and proposed that if they commenced in Mount 
Rhodope, they should end at the Russian lines.” (p. 1.) This 
is over-ruled by the majority, on a plea which Consul Fawcett 
afterwards honestly admits to have been an entirely erroneous 
one. (See Inclosure 15,in No. 10.) Prince Labanoff yields, and 
it is agreed “that the Commissioners should have full powers 
to proceed to any district they might think fit to visit.” In- 
structions were drawn up in that sense, and as the Commis- 
sion originated in Sir H. Layard’s telegram, of course he took 
the lead in the deliberations. In fact the instructions of the 
Berlin Plenipotentiaries were quietly put aside, and the 
scope and purpose of the Commission were completely 
altered. On the way to the scene of their labours, 
Consul Fawcett wrote a violent despatch to Sir H. Layard, 
denouncing the Russians, and prejudging the whole case. We 
give him credit for good intentions, and pass on. When the 
Commission is fairly started on its inquiries, two Turks, a 
Pasha and a Bey, mysteriously appear upon the scene, and | 
coolly take their places, without any authority, as members of | 
the Commission. (p. 6.) To one of these, Naschid Pasha, is | 
entrusted the very important duty of selecting the witnesses 
(p. 14.), and “the Kaimakam” (Turkish Lieutenant-Governor | 
of the district) “ undertakes the duty of carrying this arrange- | 








ment into execution.” (p. 19.) The mode of procedure was to | 
invite, through the Turkish officials, certain villages to send 
* delegates ” to give evidence. Each group of “ delegates” was 
to choose a spokesman, or spokeswoman, to represent their case to 
the Commission. The Russian Commissioner, seeing the op- 
portunity which this afforded for repeating manufactured and 
carefully-rehearsed evidence, proposed that the Commission | 
itself should select the “ delegates.” ‘The majority of the | 
Commission reject this procedure.” (p. 19.) At least, urges 
the Russian Commissioner, let the Commission itself, and not | 
the Turks, select the spokesman or spokeswoman whom they | 
shall examine. Again “ the majority” vote “against this pro- 





| of these districts.” 
| place.” Our contemporary insinuates that the medical examin- 
| ation was opposed by M. Leschine (which is not: the fact); 
he suppresses the opposition of the Austrian and Italian Com- 
missioners; and knowing that “ the verification” was finally 
stopped by the Turk, he leaves his readers to conclude that it 
was stopped by the Russian and German Commissioners. 


Somebody, unnamed, suggested “supplementary investiga. 
tions.” M. Leschine, a youthful subordinate, whom M 
Basily, on his retirement, left merely to watch the caso, enters 
a general protest, and withholds his assent. The Pall Mall 
Gazette insinuates, accordingly, that M. Leschine and My 
Miiller prevented the verification of evidence. What the 
proces-verbaux say is, “that several other members do not 
agree” to the proposition made. There is not a word about 
M. Miiller. Our contemporary’s next proof is so extraordinary 
that we must state it in his own words :— r 
“ SA little girl eight years of age declares that she suffered outrage 
from three men ;’ and ‘a doubt having arisen in the mind of one of the 
Commissioners as to the veracity of the child’s statements, Mr. Fawcett 
proposes that the doctor attached to the Commission should proceed to 
a medical examination.’ This proposal, we then read, is supported by 
M. Challet, and ‘ opposed by M. Miiller.”. And here let it be noted that 
M. Leschine’s objection to this evidence was maintained; ho said that 
‘to enter into these details and to cross-examine the child amounts to 
instituting an inquiry into the conduct of the Russian troops,’ And so 
it is throughout.’ 
What does the reader naturally conclude from the evidence 
placed before him in this extract? Clearly that Mr. Faweett 
and M. Challet were anxious to verify the child’s story, that 
M. Miiller led the opposition to it, and that M. Leschine 
struck in at the end in support of M. Miiller, and thus defeated 
the proposal. Let the reader look at the procés-verbaua 
(p. 74), and he will find that the facts are as follows:—M. 
Leschine delivers his usual protest against the whole thing, 
before Mr. Fawcett proposes the medical test. A/ter the pro- 
posal, M. Leschine makes no objection at all. The proposal is 
supported by M. Challet, and “is opposed by M. Miiller, who is 


| supported by MM. Raab and Graziani (the Austrian and Italian 


Commissioners). Naschid Pasha, who had no authority to take 
part in the deliberations at all, objects to the medical examina- 
tion on account of “ the religious principles of the inhabitants 
“ The verification, therefore, will not take 


Our contemporary has forced us into a contro- 


Enough ! 
Our “ wicked methods 





























posal.” (p. 19.) 


temporary, repeating the fiction of the author of the Report, 


asserts that “ the delegates of Russia and Germany have offered a 


persistent opposition ” to “every” proposal to test the credibility 
of the evidence. Seeing that the majority of the Commission had 
set at naught the original instructions, and were simply bent 
on making out a case against the Russians, the Russian Com- 
missioner entered a protest against the regularity of the pro- 
ceedings, denounced, “in the most formal and categorical 
manner,” “ the false assertions and odious calumnies” of the 
witnesses, because “ the fugitives who have been produced had 
been previously prepared and taught by those who prompt 
them; and what confirms him in this opinion is, that the 
individuals whom the Commissioners encountered accidentally 
on their road held entirely different language.” The truth of 
this important assertion is tacitly admitted; and M. Miiller 
proceeds to characterise the evidence as “ details of pretended 
misdeeds ” which “seem incredible.” (p. 26.) 
of these facts, the Pall Mall Gazette, in a leading article of 
November 2nd, declares “that, so far from questioning the 


credibility of the witnesses brought before them, the Russian | 


Commissioners contented themselves with opposing the recep- 
tion of the evidence, on the plea that it related to matters 
beyond the competency of the Commission to investigate.” 
Finding his remonstrances unavailing, the Russian Commis- 


sioner “ begs the Commission to have the goodness to suspend {to whom Dr. Thorold attributes this ‘“ super 


And with these facts before him, our con- | 


In the teeth | 


| of humility. The opposite of humility is pride; and we shou 


| versy which is not much to our taste. 
| of controversy ” are now before our readers, together with the 
“ methods” of our accuser, and we leave the public to decide 
between us, 





CLERICAL SELF-CONCEIT. 

a. new Bishop of Rochester, Dr. Thorold, in his spirited 

pastoral, attacks rather sharply, though very good-naturedly, 
the self-Conceit of some of the younger Clergy. ‘Is it too 
caustic,” he says, ‘“‘is it even unjust, to say thata predominant 
| feature in some of the very young clergy of our own time isa 
| superb self-conceit? True, if it is nothing worse, it may 8000 
|mend. Years, experience, the widening horizon of knowledge, 
| intercourse with other minds, enlarged responsibility, and some- 
times a little wholesome neglect, all concur to cure a disease 
which your fathers suffered from before you were born, and 
which you will see and endure in your children.” And no doubt 
the Bishop is right that, on the whole, conceit is not only common 
‘in the younger clergy, as it is among the young men of every 
profession, but decidedly commoner among them than among 
| their equals in age elsewhere. Not that we agree with 
| Dr. Thorold in regarding this self-conceit as the — 
C 


think it quite possible that a good many of the young clergy 
b self-conceit 
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oy, after all, in the proper sense of the term, have in| before they grow old. In no profession is the sense of inade- 
them at least the making of genuinely humble-minded men, | quacy deeper even amongst the ablest, and of total failure com- 
got in the least disposed to confide too much in their own | moner amongst the feeblest. But it takes time, and the gradually 
strength, because it is their own, or to despise the help purged sight of sincere spiritual aims, to produce this change 
they know themselves to need. Conceit differs from pride in| of feeling. There is so much of complacency involved in 
being founded on illusion. Pride, on the contrary, is not founded the mere consciousness of religious aims,—and so much of 
on illusion, but on a deliberate preference for self-centred action ; artificial protection against the rubs of life, in the charm of a 
it rejects help, because itis help; it repudiates the idea of depend- clerical position,—that no young men come so late to a knowledge 
ence, even when dependence would be not only right, but a duty ; | of their own failures and incompetencies as young clergymen, 
it endeavours to stand alone, even when standing alone involves | —especially if they be, as they often are, attracted into the profes- 
failure, rather than lean upon another. But conceit rests upon a | sion by the promise of that very guarded prestige which makes 
«‘ conceit,” —that is, on a vain fancy; it has more uf an intellectual | it so slow a business to get experience of blunders. There 
than of a moral origin ; it decks out the self in false colours, | is more to feed the vanity of a young clergyman than of any other 
and 80 misleads the judgment ;—while pride usually, far from | professional junior. There is less to mortify it. On both sides 
over-rating the self, not unfrequently somewhat under-rates it, | alike there isan artificial protection, and as it were a hot-house life, 
though chafing angrily at the knowledge that that self is not | for such conceit as is always natural to the young who have passed 
stronger and better than it is. If this be the real meaning of | through no discipline having a special tendency to remove it. 

gelf-conceit, as distinguished from pride, we should say that Dr.| In the next place, there is something in the mere idea of being 
Thorold is quite right in attributing to the younger clergy a much | made, in any special sense, the channels of divine grace to men, 
larger measure of self-conceit than belongs even to the young | —even if it be only in the way of delivering a message,—and 
of any other profession, but mistaken in regarding, as he | much moreso in the case of those who think that besides proclaim- 
evidently does, this self-conceit as the very antithesis of humility. | ing a message, they are the exclusive conductors of sacramental 
Nothing is commoner than to find vanity, and the self-con- | grace,—which necessarily lends itself at first to egotistic illu- 
eeit which feeds vanity, in minds which are, on the whole, | sions and self-conceits. It is perfectly true, of course, that 
substantially humble, which are not really intolerant of the | clergymen only devote themselves to the work of making God 
consciousness of owing much to others, but are merely under the | known to men in a rather more special sense than the laity, 
misleading influence of egotistic illusions, or it may be, caste |—that they do nothing which the laity cannot do in almost 
illusions, —the illusions of an Order filled with fanciful ideas of its| equal degree, and that what they do they do under 
own greatness and dignity. Pride is not the vice of the Clergy,— | some considerable disadvantages, to which laymen who 
of the Anglican Clergy at all events,—for pride springs up out of | really believe in God are not equally exposed. But how- 
an hereditary dislike to be laid under obligations to others ; out of | ever true this may be, and however frankly a good many of 


the attitude of mind which, while it is often wont to bestow much, | the clergy may assure themselves and their people that they 
resents help and sympathy as an insult,—a habit of feeling almost believe it to be true, it is not easy for young men suddenly thrust 
| into a position of at least apparent authority and conspicuous- 


impossible to the English Clergy, and especially so to Curates. 
But to the illusions of self-conceit probably no men are more liable ness, to realise that it is true. ‘They call themselves ambassadors 
than young curates, and indeed young ministers of all denomin- | of God, which in a sense they are; in the same sense, namely, in 
ations, especially those whose theory of their office compels them | which all men and women who have a deep conviction that God 
to attach to it the notion of high supernatural functions, of which | speaks through their consciences, are ambassadors also. But they 
they alone are the channels. And it is worth considering why this | are so, as it were, professionally. If they do not declare God's 
self-conceit is so characteristic of the younger clergy that it has | purposes to men, they are worse than nothing. And for a time the 
become almost a classical attribute of theirs,—one which Miss | consciousness of such a position naturally elates young men who 
Austen noticed and described most effectively at the beginning | are not aware of their own manifold inefficiencies. ‘The ambas- 
of this century, in her pictures of Mr. Collins and Mr. Elton; | sador always fancies that there is some gratifying reason 
while, forty years later, Miss Bronté made it one of the chief | why he, and not another, should fill that office. Soon, perhaps, 
features of ‘‘ Shirley,” in her picture of Mr. Helstone’s curate | he finds out that there is a reason, and a good one, but not a 
and his friends. gratifying one at all,—it may be that his character may have 
One of the obvious reasons for self-conceit in the younger clergy | needed the special protection of the clerical position to keep it 
is that the profession itself has, of course, a certain attraction for | clear of gross moral defaults,—that his talent lies rather in the 
the fancy of men who are by constitution somewhat vain and | power to deal with words and thoughts than with things ; that he 
egotistical. It puts them early in a conspicuous position, and | has more power of transmitting than originating ; that he delivers 
in one surrounded by a good deal of official respect. Hence it | messages better than he fights battles. But for a time the sense 
attracts conceit, especially conceit which is honestly mingled | of elation at being an ambassador of God’s at all, turns the head 
with a good deal of sincere desire to alleviate the misfortunes and | of young men, 
griefs of others. Then, again, the clerical office demands no very| Nevertheless, we do not believe that there is a profession 
alarming apprenticeship, no apprenticeship of akind to repel super- | in the world so humiliating, in the best, but also the 
ficial ability by the severity of its conditions. A well-meaning man, most painful sense of the word, as the clergyman’s ; 
with a good deal of sympathy for his fellow-creatures, and a good | and this is, we think, its real effect, in the long-run. ‘This 
deal of pleasure in any display of that sympathy which enables | ‘* superb self-conceit ” of the younger clergymen and ministers of 
him to see himself in a graceful and conspicuous position, here soon works off. Even the genuine priest, who believes 
is very apt to turn instinctively towards the clerical office, | with all his heart that his agency is employed by God to absolve 
ag one likely to satisfy both the higher and the feebler part | from sin, to create anew in every Mass the body and blood of an 
of his nature, and to satisfy it without requiring any very | incarnate God, to offer up the divine sacrifice for the dying and 
forced march of preliminary preparation. The immediate possession ‘the dead,—even he soon learns how little there is in his 
Of a position of some dignity and importance, at but little cost of |work in which he has the least right to indulge satisfac- 
labour and ability, has a great fascination, of course, for men | tion, how much of failure clings to him at every step, how 
who love to think pleasantly of themselves, at the same time that | infinitely poor are his achievements, Talk to any of the 
they are doing good, or believe that they are doing good, to others. 'best of the Irish priesthood, and though you will find 
This is the first and perhaps one of the most important reasons la habit of mind almost necessarily authoritative, and even 
why the Clerical profession, both in the Established Church and | imperious, —necessarily, we mean, considering the position forced 


in other sects, but especially in the Established Church, is apt to | upon them in their little community,—you will hardly ever find 


attract young men of amiable disposition, who like conspicuous- | any self-conceit, usually a profound humility, bred of deep and 
And still more is this the case with those 


ness, like a position guarded from the fierce jostlings of com- | frequent failure. 
petitive life, and do not like to be put out of conceit with | ministers of religion who attach no overweening importance to 
themselves by attempting tasks in which they are pretty | their own agency as priests or ministers, who regard themselves 
sure to fail, and in which the evidence of failure, where | rather as laymen selected for a particular duty, than as a spiritual 
failure is the result, is of a perfectly unmistakable kind. | caste at all. The self-conceit of the younger clergy is very 
It takes a long time to fail as a clergyman; or at least to natural, and as we believe, very superficial. It passes away 
be sure that you have failed. It takes a long time even to have usually before middle-age, in all but the weakest-minded ; it is 
the first sanguine self-complacency taken out of you. Probably transformed into the very opposite quality,—deep self-distrust,— 
in no profession are the earnest men who have really struggled to | before old age is upon them. Clerical self-conceit is a harmless sort 
do their duty, so sure to be put out of conceit with themselves } of folly, at worst ; and is so far from being essentially incompatible 
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with true humility, that very often we think it is the earliest | the comic, of which Prince Bismarck throughout his hi 
gg isto 
phase of what afterwards becomes humility, just as a woman who | has been as full as Dr. Johnson, Paul Richter, or Car! 1 
is a little vain about the accident of beauty will often, as her|is a mere presentation of a side of him, a _ , a. 
character deepens, and she sees how little it is worth, become | comes, perhaps, prominently forward in after-dinner — 
all the humbler for her former vanity. For self-conceit is a very | versations, a side in which he delights, out of ¢ oe 
different thing from pride; it is a certain self-occupation with | humour, but a side which is no more the man — 
superficial advantages of person or position, and not a deep pas- | his brow-beating scene with Thiers and Jules Fayre - 
sion for self, such as makes the sense of indebtedness to others | his history. It is an ideal of himself which he aman 
seem an almost intolerable burden. ent that history will do him justice, chooses just now and rd 
a purpose to present, and the question is,—What is that pur. 
pose? We cannot but believe that it is to deepen the European 
THE NEWEST PORTRAIT OF PRINCE BISMARCK. | impression of his terribleness, to increase the weight of hig 
T is difficult to doubt that the new pen-and-ink portrait of | personality, to impress all Germans with a picture of himself ag 
Prince Bismarck, just issued by his Secretary and Boswell, | the true Hermann, the able, remorseless, German reiter-champion 
Dr. Busch, has been published with a purpose. It was stated when | who despises all mankind not German, who can drink more, pn 
it first appeared that the proofs had been read and approved by the | more, ki!l more, and swagger more than any other human being, 
German Chancellor, and though in consequence of the irritation | He has often in diplomacy found this exaggeration of bruta} 
which the book has created this is now faintly denied, no one | frankness pay, and he has determined, for some reason ig 
who knows Germany, or the Prince, or Dr. Busch affects to doubt | his own mind, probably a solid one, to treat the whole 
that he acted with the full consent of his imperious chief. No | world for once as he has often treated Envoys who would not 
record of Prince Bismarck’s table-talk could be published in | accept his terms. All men shall think of him for the next twelve 
Germany without Prince Bismarck’s full consent. The portrait | months as Jules Favre thought of him for forty-eight hours,— 
is a portrait which Prince Bismarck is at least willing should go | a8 the resistless, high-handed, full-blooded, drinking, menacing 
forward to the world as a portrait of himself, and what a portrait | German giant, against whom contest was impossible, except by 
it is! In it, Prince Bismarck, hitherto always described as a great, | those who were prepared to endure all that a remorseless mind 
though rough-hewn statesman, full, may be, of sardonic humour, | Wielding irresistible power was prepared to inflict. They shall 
roughnesses, and violences, but full also of knowledge, adroitness, | see him in his frankest mood, denouncing nations, damning 
and humour, paints himself in his own after-dinner talk, as | agents, jeering at royalties—witness the unlucky Augustenburg 
au fond a cross between Dr. Johnson anda German reiter, a huge whom he told that Prussia had hatched the chicken, and could 
rather than great individual, full of thirst for beer, strong-headed | wring its neck—lamenting only that he had not been harder on 
to bear any amount of liquor, a great eater, especially of fish, | France, and trusting in Providence principally because Providence 
hard to cruelty with a hardness of which he is proud, superstitious | had raised up him. 
as a Neapolitan peasant or an old Pagan, a believer in sortes Will the portrait succeed? We doubt it. That it will be 
Biblianz, sure of his faith, but without an atom of Christianity | impressive with certain classes, who hold this kind of savage 
about him; an utter contemner of all men but himself, rivals, | athlete to be the human ideal, who admire power the more 
enemies, and subordinates alike; and perfectly choked with pre- | because it is half-animal, who see in overfulness of life a glorious 
judices, principally directed against entire nations. He has for- | realism, we do not doubt; butit will inspire with hatred enormous 
gotten his Greek, he says, and despises it. It would beas good train- | classes even in Germany, where Socialists, Catholics, Liberals, and 
ing for the mind, and more useful, to learn Russian! He is proud aristocrats will alike cry out, ‘* This is your hero, self-painted!” It 
of having beaten three topers in a drinking-bout, and of having | will drive all Frenchmen half-mad with horror, disgust, and it may 
drunk one day so deeply at the Palace that the King commanded | be fear, fear of what a second war would bring, if Bismarck guided 
him not to drink any more. He declares himself Absolutist by | it and won the game; and it will irritate all Slavs into a deter- 
conviction, rational absolutism being the only sensible form of |mination that Bismarck shall know before he dies that their 
government, and regrets that the pure Absolutists should now be race is not feminine. The personal enmities the book will 
so few. He describes Count von der Goltz, his own Ambassador | create signify little, for the Chancellor wears an armour of 
to France, as a verbose fribble, really governed by an imaginary | power, off which the lances of individuals, however charged 
passion for the Empress Eugénie ; Count Harry von Arnim as | with fire, must glide harmless; but the hatred of classes, and 
utterly untrustworthy ; and the ladies of the Imperial House as | creeds, and nations is never without result. And yet even this 
women who were always interfering on the wrong side,—that is, the | will probably be of less consequence than the fall which the 
side of mercy. He abuses all Russians as venal slaves, utterly cor- | Chancellor will sustain in the opinion of the thoughtful. We do 
rupt, yet so fettered by orders that a sentry set by Catharine II. | not know that they will be greatly moved by the pis which is 
to guard a snowdrop on her lawn was stationed there ever after | so carelessly revealed, for they, beyond other men, are apt 
for a century; despises Italy, because it has become so Italian as | to find in cynicism some enjoyable rarity of flavour, to value 
to be weak; and detests Frenchmen, as people who were men when realism, even if as brutal as M. Zola’s, to care little about 
governed by Germanic nobles—a pure illusion, the nobles of | an arrogance which they can meet with a soft but impene- 
France, two hundred families excepted, having been ennobled | trable armour of scorn. But they will be deeply impressed 
Frenchmen—but are now individually vain-glorious weaklings, | with the want of intellectual breadth in the Chancellor's utter- 
scarcely deserving to live. ‘ You may,” he says, “lay twenty- | ances. They will say, as they read his denunciations of Russia, 
five lashes on a Frenchman's back with impunity, if you only | —Is there not strength, of a sort, in the placing of that sentry 
deliver meanwhile a speech on the liberty and dignity of man-| for a hundred years because the order was unrepealed, and in 
kind. The imaginative victim will scarcely realise that you | the vast growth of Russia, in spite of her officials’ corruption? 
are flogging him.” ‘The great Chancellor declares that had | They will smile at his opinion of Italy, and ask which lasted 
he been King during the invasion, he would have been longest,—German oppression, or Italian resolution to resist? 
far harder; that he would have shot all francs-tireurs, that he | They will read his opinion of France, and sneer, and say,—This 
would have bombarded Paris, that he would have destroyed man can read only black-letter; he does not understand any 
France, by re-creating Burgundy. He even goes the astounding | people but the German. He ignores all European his- 
length of quoting a sentence uttered, he says, by Princess Bis- tory. He will, one day, make some colossal blunder. 
marck, by all other accounts a most gentle lady, the solace and | He despises culture, and therefore his knowledge, though 
charm of her husband's life, which would mean that all French | wide, is shallow and _ insufficient. He is the victim of 
people ought to be put to death. The Chancellor, in fact, revels | prejudices which blind men almost as much as dreams. He 
in the thought of his own ‘‘hardness,” brings it out again and | parades, probably simulates cruelty, as if cruelty did not provoke 
again, while declaring that the Teuton is, of all mankind, the only | resistance, as well as fear. He might as well, when he fights an 
man with innate goodness of heart, and asserting that he believes | enemy, announce beforehand that he will grant no quarter, and 
himself to be, like every other instrument, the subject of per- | so compel every wavering soldier to fight against him with the 
petual special Providence. | daring of despair. They will not be impressed by the jovial 
We do not believe that this description is a true portrait of the | lines of the picture, the eating, drinking, roaring side of the 
greatest living German. It is not the impression which he has made | great man, for the educated of to-day are all, in their way, physio- 
uponcontemporaries. It is not the portrait revealed in the intercepted | logists, and will see in all that little except a certain physical 
letters to his wife, which are full of evidence of an inner gentle- | strength of constitution, high spirits, and a tendency to nervous 
mess, and even tenderness of nature. It is utterly inconsistent | attack of a very terrible kind. The great figure will not be 
with the humorous side of him, the sense of the incongruous and ' greater in their eyes for these revelations, but less, and they, and 
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not the masses, in the long-run govern the world. Their 
eold half-satirical, half-humane depreciation will penetrate every 
circle in Europe, will enter Courts, will be felt by governing 
soldiers, will saturate the minds of the Professorate, and will 
sap the very foundations of a Power which rests, first of all, on 
the conviction that in Prince Bismarck the strongest empire in 
the world has found the clearest-eyed guide. There is 
no clear-sightedness in the man who does not see, as Prince 
Bismarck professes not to see, that in the imaginative Frenchman, 
who cannot feel the lash because his imagination is fed with great 
ideas, there must be a capacity of suppressing self which, of 
all qualities, will most readily produce heroic actions. It is the 
man who feels the lash whom the lash degrades, not the man who 
by mere power of glowing imagination can make his flesh insen- 
gible to the pain. There is a smallness in all such utterances 
which disturbs one’s idea of the Chancellor’s mind, and like his 
war on Catholicism, his cavalry charge on the ghosts, half tempts 
gs to believe that he is, after all, only a grand major of cuirassiers, 
who happens by royal favour to wield the German force. It is 
not so,—but that, and no better, is the impression of Dr. Busch’s 


portrait. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 


THE PARIS COMMUNE OF 1871. 
(To THE EpiTor OF THE “SPECTATOR.” ) 
$ir,—I have read your very interesting reviews of M. Simon's 
« Gouvernement de M. Thiers,” and as it isa period of history of 
absorbing interest and imperfectly understood, perhaps I may be 
permitted to narrate what I witnessed of the outbreak of the 
Commune. [I arrived in Paris early in the morning of Saturday, 
the 18th of March, 1871: there were no fiacres to drive me to my 
hotel, the horses having been mostly eaten, during the siege by 
the Germans. A porter carried my portmanteau, while I walked. 
The rappel was being beaten as we went through the streets, and 


on inquiry the porter told me it was to collect the National | 
Guard, to defend the city from the attack by the Government. We | 


have many accounts of the doings of the Commune written, as you 
justly remark of M. Simon’s narrative, ‘‘as one viewed it from the 
outside,” but up to the present time I think there is not one 
account, as viewed from the inside, by those who took part in it ; 
and yet if it ever is written, it will form one of the most remark- 
able chapters in ancient or modern history. We have the fact 
that Paris during the siege of 1870 and 1871 had between 
500,000 and 600,000 soldiers of the National Guard, so that at 
the termination of the siege, after allowing for all casualties, 
there could not be less than 400,000. M. Simon says, ‘‘ No 
sooner were the gates of Paris opened, than all who had the 
means to go away rushed to revisit their families. The reports of 
the head-quarters staff of the National Guard show that 60,000 
Guards—the most trustworthy and best situated, those who 
had a natural interest to defend order—left Paris, as the channels 
of conveyance became practicable.” Nothing is said of the rest, 
yet there must have been between 300,000 and 400,000 
left. On the evening of the 18th, the streets, boule- 
vards, and public places were full of soldiers, turned out 
by rappel to preserve order. It was said at the time 
that as many as 300,000 were in the streets that evening, and 


day, the 19th), they were quartered in the Hotel de Ville, which 
the Maire of Paris had told M. Thiers the previous afternoon he 
could hold with only 500 men. I was wakened that morning about 
seven o'clock by the report of a heavy gun, and a few minutes 
after there was another loud report. It was Belleville and Mont- 
martre saluting, after the great events of the night; and when I 
went out, I saw large placards, with crowds reading them, on all 
the Government buildings and principal streets, signed by the 
members of the Federal Council, forming a provisional Government 
for Paris. The inhabitants of Paris were stupefied ; many looked on 
the situation with stolid indifference, for there was such an utter 
distrust of every one in power that they even looked at the Federal 
Council as really the only faithful body, for they at least had not 
given up Paris to the Germans,—with nearly half a million of 
soldiers who had not seen the enemy, they had not made a dis- 
graceful peace. M. Simon indicates the feeling prevailing, by 
giving the violent denunciation of Cluseret against the appoint- 
ment by M. Thiers of General Aurelle de Paladine to the com- 
mand of the National Guards, as an act of treason. But whatever 
view was taken, there was no Government, or authority, or rallying- 
point for the rest of the well-disposed in the city, and the 
remainder of the 200,000 National Guards, consisting of shop- 
keepers, tradesmen, the better sort of workmen, and other 
respectable men, having no orders, did nothing ; while all Sunday 
and Sunday night, the Federal Council secured all they had 
obtained. They brought many of the bronze guns from the Place 
des Vosges and Montmartre, and ranged them in front 
of the Hdétel de Ville, raised barricades across every 
avenue leading to it, with embrasures, through which were 
pointed cannon, the streets were picketed throughout the 
night, they cooked their soup with camp-fires, and stuck their 
billets of bread—cut off their long Parisian rolls—on the tops of 








from my observation I fully believe it. Between eight and nine, 
I found the men disbanding and returning to their homes. I 
asked several, and they said, ‘ All is settled, and we are ordered 
home.” What was ‘settled” they could not explain, as might 
be expected of rank and file. But the proprietor of my hotel, an 
Officer, returned home, and all he could tell me was, their orders | 
were to disperse. M. Simon now explains. M. Thiers was the | 
first to leave Paris for Versailles, at five p.m.—and after him fol- 
lowed all the Government,— after giving a written order for the 
Army to go away.” ‘That there was a large number to preserve | 
order, is evinced by M. Simon’s statement that the Maire of | 
Paris “wrote that he could hold the Hotel de Ville inde- 
finitely with 500 men.” But M. Thiers would not listen, and | 
his only reply was a “ formal command to withdraw.” 
The result of this fatal order was the most tremendous | 


} 
} 
| 


the bayonets of their rifles, which were stacked in the street. I 
counted upwards of eighty bronze cannon ranged, and thus 
guarded, in front of the Hotel de Ville. On Monday further 
barricades were made, and all secured within the city. While 
this was going on within, the Council of Communists got a body 
of men together that 1 saw on Monday morning start for Ver- 
sailles, intending to strike a capital blow by capturing it, with M. 
Thiers and all his Government; but they returned, finding too 
strong a force in front. You quote a striking account by M. 
Simon of the condition of the capital position of Mont Valérien, 
which ‘had for its whole garrison two companies of disarmed 
riflemen” only, on Sunday, the 19th, and of the urgent en- 
treaties made to him to garrison it. I can confirm the 
truth that this formidable fortress was in this destitute 
condition, for on Sunday I walked from the dismantled 
Fort D'Issy to Meudon, where the Germans had the 
batteries that shelled Paris, and from thence to Mont Valérien, 
and making my way through openings that I found in the strong 
palisading surrounding the outskirts of the fort, I arrived about 
six p.m. quite within the fort before I was challenged, and then by 
an unarmed soldier ; I saw only a few other soldiers about, and 
all without arms. Knowing the condition of Paris, I was very 
much struck at it, and on returning to the city, I expressed my 
astonishment that sufficient soldiers could not be found to occupy 
this most commanding position, for as 1 saw it, 100 soldiers might 
have taken Mont Valérien. That very night a body of troops were 
got together to occupy it. It was stated afterwards that this was 
done on General Vinoy’s own responsibility, who had learned its 
condition,—and such a capital stroke added much to his credit. 
We now have the truth from M. Simon. M. Thiers, after much 
pressing, at last yielded, and I extract the words you quote :—‘ The 
difficulty was not to despatch a regiment...... but to find 
Ghai wske At last, the 119th Line was selected. At two in the 
morning of the 20th, the orders were sent to it.” Then follows, 
‘* That very evening the Federals [Communists] presented them- 
selves before Mont Valérien, but they found it then strongly occu- 
pied.” Thus by the merest chance this great fortress, which 
played so great a part in the second siege of Paris, was saved from 
the hands of the Communists. 

History nowhere records such a remarkable fact that 100,000 


| soldiers should thus at one blow paralyse 200,000 of their com- 


rades, as good and as well armed as themselves. But the explana- 





















































example of the transcendent importance of firm government tion is that the leaders of the 100,000 men were on the spot, to 
in a crisis, and the evil done by vacillation. M. Thiers’s order | give orders, and had a fixed purpose ; whereas the 200,000 men 
to disband was obeyed by the “‘ men of order,” who went to their | were without leaders,—they had ‘ gone to Versailles,” and were 
beds ; but the Federal Council of Communists were up all night, without any fixed purpose at all. After a few days, when they 
and their 100,000 men of National Guards, while the rest were | began to realise the new tyranny they were under, they made a 
asleep, took possession of the Tuileries, the Louvre, the various | feeble attempt to recover what they had lost, and were shot down 
Government offices, barracks, &c. ; and on the next morning (Sun- | without mercy, and their dead bodies laid out, covered with 
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sheets, in the Place Vendéme. Further resistance was hopeless. |to reside with her parents. That, I think, is the true way to 
The sequel of the second siege, and the terrible revenge, when at | 


destroy the sense of ennui felt by so many girls, and mentioned 


last the Communists were overcome, needs not my pen to narrate. | by others of your correspondents. Every young woman ig not “ 


—I am, Sir, &c., CHARLES CLEMENT WALKER. 





SOLON AT CYPRUS. 


(TO THE EpDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”] 


Sir,—During the last five months a great deal has been said and | 


written about Cyprus, but writers and speakers alike have, as far 
as I am aware, omitted all notice of one fact well worth record- 


ing. 


Cyprus,—like Mr. Smith and Colonel Stanley, only that Solon 
wished by his absence to allow free play to home reforms, not by 
his presence to test the result of foreign experiments. The chief 
thing that Solon discovered in Egypt was America,—or at least 
the legend of the huge island Atlantis, sunken under the far 
western ocean ; and he began an epic poem, which he founded on 


the story of the priests, and which had it only been completed, | 
would, as Plato tells us, have made his name more famous asa singer | 


than Homer. It is to be hoped that if our Ministers have brought 
with them some fine romance from the ancient land of perplexi- 
ties, they will not delay to publish it ; and that they will not be 
distracted in their great work, as Solon was on his return, by 
party passions and battles. At present, the most devout believer 
in their policy can scarcely complain, with Sir Thomas Browne, 


faith.” If mystery is the ground-work of faith in politics, no 
Conservative need be a sceptic. 

But to resume, From Egypt, Solon went to Epeia, in Cyprus, 
a town then, like the other towns of the island, under the rule 
of its own prince. At the request of the ruler, Philocyprus, 
Solon entirely remodelled the little State; but all the details 
of the reforms are unknown, except that they began with 
a removal of the city from its mountain fastness into a plain, 


where, in compliment to Solon, it was rechristened ‘ Soli,” and | 


attracted great numbers of settlers. Herodotus relates that Solon, 
in his poems, praised Philocyprus above all Kings of the earth, 
but in the few lines remaining there is nothing but good-bye and 
good wishes. 


Lady of Cyprus send scathless, in a swift ship, away from your 
famous island. To your people may she give all grace and glory ; 
to me, a safe return toward the land of my fathers.” It may, 


perhaps, be fanciful to detect a covert humour or irony in these | 


words, though it is hard to deny that for a farewell speech they 
savour of some delight. Possibly, Mr. Smith and Colonel Stanley 
had no such feeling on their departure, and the Government never 
expect to have occasion for singing a song like Solon’s. In that 


case, the interest of the episode is merely historical.—I am, Sir, &c., 
A. J.B. 





THE INDEPENDENCE OF GIRLS. 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”) 
Srr,—May I be allowed to say a few words in behalf of a suffi- 
ciently numerous class, the hardship of whose position in life is 
not quite realised by society ? I mean “ girls,” or in other words, 
the young, unmarried women of the upper classes. They are the 
only people who have not personal liberty, and it seems to me 
that it is most unfair, as a very large number cannot hope to gain 
it by marriage ; that the best, and what ought to be the happiest, 
years of their lives are wasted, in absurd hindrances to enjoyment 


imposed by the senseless usages of society. Can any one give a | 


rational reason why young women of twenty years of age and | 
| back at college or school. 


upwards should not go to parties at their friends’ houses without 
a so-called ‘‘ chaperone?” I think not; and also that if it were 


the custom for girls to go by themselves, they would have a sense | 
' generation be more fully satisfied. Perhaps those girls who are to 


of personal responsibility which the idea of a chaperone exactly 
takes away, and many people who are now “fast” would see 
the necessity of behaving with more steadiness. Let us do 
away with the idea that young women are always the pro- 
perty of some one else, either their parents or husbands, 
and recognise them as individuals. 
bers of the community, and like girls of a lower class, that their 
lives are their own, and that when they have reached womanhood 
that life has begun, to be enjoyed and worked out as rational 
beings ; and that if marriage comes in their way, that it is an in- 


cident in their lives, and not the only means of beginning life at | 


Some two thousand five hundred years ago, Solon, after all | 
his labours in government, went on a holiday tour to Egypt and | 


ly oR” > ry 9 
They are roughly as follows :—‘t Long may you | desend correspondent F., of the 16th sees. 7 
| answer, on their coming to him with a request to be allowed 


reign in Soli, you, and your children after you! but me may the | 


| of what is this ‘‘ useful knowledge ” to consist ? 





Let them feel like other mem- | 


| I am, Sir, &., 


| philanthropist, any more than every young man, and would neithe 
| be able nor wish to teach hygiene to th if thes 
| be able nor wish to teach hygiene to the lower orders (and if they. 


could and would, the market would soon be overstocked); but 
most people with perfect liberty can manage to fill up their own 
lives pleasantly, either by travelling, or in other ways; and | 
think a great deal of the ennui is to be traced to absurd 


| ‘social fetters,” which have survived their raison d'étre 
? 


and which are not struck off by parents, partly from 
want of fully realising the misery they cause, and partly from 
the feeling among women, which causes a school-boy who has been 
bullied to bully others in his turn, saying, “1 had to bear it, 
why shouldn’t they ?” and also from a love of authority, which, 
seems inherent in human nature. The conduct of parents towards 
their children constantly fills me with astonishment,—astonish- 
ment that they can calmly and without misgiving take upon them- 
selves the entire ordering of a fellow-creature’s life, as if they 
really were omniscient ; and they quite seem to overlook the fact 
that they owe the best duty of their lives to their children, fop 
having brought them there at all, and seem, on the contrary, to 
fancy that the children owe them a debt of gratitude for having 
brought them up and educated them, both of which things they 


/ are compelled to do by public opinion and law. 


I think if people will think the matter over, and ask themselves 


é . 3s - | how they would like to be in the position of a “girl,” they wi 
that ‘‘ there are not mysteries enough in our religion for an active | ey P girl,” they will 


begin to see it is really very hard, and far from just.—I am, 
Sir, &c., ‘* Live, AND Ler Live,” 





(To THE EpITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR,’’} 
Srr,—I have read with great interest the letters in the two last 
Spectators on ** The Education of Girls,” and it seems to me that 


| both your correspondents make the common mistake of appealing 


entirely to the girls, instead of also to the parents, forgetting that 
at present girls have not, like boys, the liberty of guiding their 
own actions. What would be the use of appealing, for instance, 
to the daughters of mothers like that of the young lady who 
wrote to the Bishop of Manchester, or even to the daughters of 
‘6 No,” ** F.” would 


to work, ‘“‘you are too youthful and desirably ignorant. 
You must remain at home, and gather useful knowledge.” Now, 
For it seems to 
me that in gaining it, a considerable portion of this ‘‘ desirable 
ignorance” must go. Your correspondent is here, I think, con- 
founding ignorance with purity, and so far as my experience goes, 
a useful knowledge of the ordinary rules of health and life gener- 
ally does not impair the purity of any high-minded girl At 
the same time, your correspondent would have no objec- 
tion to the “youthful and desirably ignorant girl” taking 
upon herself the solemn duties of wifehood, and possible 
motherhood. The present time is, I think, a very hard one 
for girls. On every side they hear the cry,—* Be up and doing ; 
why are you sitting idle here, when there isso much to be done ?” 
‘‘Do you think you were sent into the world merely for your 
own amusement ?” and yet when they do desire to help, they are 
told—particularly by their brothers and fathers—that it is only @ 
new form of excitement for which they are craving. ‘1 am 
sure,” they say, “ we should be very glad of so much time to do 
as we like with.” I think, however, if they were worth anything, 
they would soon be tired of it. We do, in fact, see it in our 
brothers, at the close of their long vacation, in their constant 
complaint of there ‘‘ being nothing to do,” and their wish to be 


Let us hope the girls of this generation are suffering for those 
of the future,—this craving for a more useful life may in the next 


be mothers will, remembering their own sufferings, strive to save 
their daughters this experience. In conclusion, may | ask how 
long girlhood is supposed to last ?—and I add, that it is not 


| * sitting at ease” in “‘ moderation ” that girls fear, but doing so 


immoderately. I have only attempted to give a slight idea of the 
girls’ side of this most difficult question, which depends chiefly 
on the unprejudiced co-operation of the girls and their parents.— 
One or “Our GiRLs.” 





LAND FOR AGRICULTURAL ALLOTMENTS. 


(To THE EpITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.) 





all. To make my meaning clear in one sentence, let every young | 
woman of twenty-one have the same liberty in her father’s | Srr,—My attention bas been called to a suggestion made by Mr. 


house as would be accorded to her if she, as a widow, had returned } Portal, in the Spectator of the 9th inst., that local authorities 
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To drop my richest petals down before you, 
Within the garden where you walk alone ! 
In hope that you might pluck a little posy, 

With loving fingers through my clusters pressed, 
And kiss it close, and set it blushing rosy, 

To sigh out al) its sweetness on your breast. 
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should be empowered to acquire land to be let to labourers as 

on allotments, or even in larger holdings. This testimony to 
the importance of garden allotments in promoting the welfare of 
the labourer, coming from one living in the midst of a large rural 

ish, is very valuable. But there is, in the great majority of 
means of supplying this need already provided by the 








arishes, & . , 
Legislature. Wherever lands — been pore mscrpuind pi Ah! could I take the pigeon’s flight towards you, 
Acts for the supply of fuel to the poor, -¥ _ in © way been And perch beside your window-pane above, 
appropriated generally for the benelt of the poor, the trusters And murmur how my heart of hearts it hoards you, 


O hundred thousand treasures of my love ! 
In hope you’d stretch your slender hand and take me, 
And soothe my little fluttering wings to rest, 
And lift me to your loving lips, and make me 
My bower of blisses in your loving breast. 
Tue Avutnor or **Soncs or KILLaRNry.” 


and parish authorities are empowered to let such allotments as 
garden ground to the labouring poor. Unfortunately, the wishes 
of the Legislature on this subject are too often neglected. Trustees 
are induced to let the land to farmers, or even to sell to some 
adjoining landowner, who sometimes likes to add a bit of furzy 
common to his preserves, and sometimes buys simply to prevent 
asale toa stranger ; and the Charity Commissioners, who have 
a reto on such proceedings, have been, not unfrequently, found 
(where their hands are not tied by statute) inclined to favour 
an 


THE ART OF EUROPE.—I. 

| Ir is with the greatest diffidence that I offer the following re~- 
|marks on the various Schools of Painting which were repre- 
|sented at the French Exhibition, to the readers of the Spectator. 
| Perhaps one of the greatest difficulties in attempting to dea} 


them. 
Itis somewhat singular that the question has recently arisen 


in Mr. Portal’s own parish, where the trustees (of whom Mr. 
Portal is one) have striven hard to sell a large allotment, set out 
under an old Inclosure Act, for the purpose of supplying a work- 
house, or otherwise for the benefit of the poor. The Charity 
Commissioners have in this case, under considerable pressure, 
































instituted an inquiry, and it is hoped that the result will be to 
save the greater part, at least, of the allotment for the use of the | 


labouring poor. ‘The trustees alleged in defence of their proposal 


that the situation and character of the land rendered it unsuitable 


for cultivation, and that there was no demand for allotment gardens. 


The latter contention has, in fact, been disproved, and the former 
(had it been true) seems to be an argument for exchanging rather 
than selling the land. But supposing both facts had been proved, | 


surely a gentleman who recommends that local authorities should 
have power to purchase land for the poor, where necessary, and 
who must know the extreme difficulty of obtaining land for such 
purpose by purchase from large owners, must see that it is the 
most short-sighted policy in the world to part with any acre of 
land which is at present available for use by labourers. 
the land exists, a demand for its cultivation may arise at any time, 
from changed circumstances, or from the effect of teachings of 
thrift and industry ; or the land may be exchanged for plots more 
suitable, or may be used for recreation; or in many other ways, 
at some time or other, may become of inestimable value to the 
labouring class ; but once parted with, it is never recovered, and 
its proceeds are merged in the general stream of charity, the 
fertilising power of which, it is admitted on all hands, so very far 
falls short of its volume. 

I trust that Mr. Portal’s letter to you may indicate some change 
of view on his part, and that he may henceforth aid in the pre- 
servation to the poor of his parish of the land which is at present 
theirs—I am, Sir, &c., Epwarp W. Firuian, 

Secretary of the Commons Preservation Society. 

1 Great College Street, Westminster, S.W., November 18th. 





CHURCH EXCLUSIVENESS. 
(To THE EpItok OF THE “ SPECTATOR.” ] 
Sm,—The incidental allusion to the Conservative politics of [rish 
Dissenters which occurs in my former letter ought to have been 
qualified, as your correspondent, “J. H. C.,” points out, by the 
exception of the North of Ireland. I referred more especially to 
this neighbourhood, though the printer’s omission of the word 
“Dublin,” in the subscription to my letter, gave my assertion a 
larger meaning than it was intended to convey. 

Your correspondent, ‘‘ J. H. C.,” does not, however, say that 
the Church exclusiveness is any less in the province of Ulster 
than it iselsewhere. Failing explanation from any of your clerical 
readers, I should be glad if you, Sir, for the sake of plain men 
like myself, would throw some light on the attitude of the clergy 
towards their Nonconformist brethren,—an attitude of aloofness, | 
if not of hostility, which is surely inimical to true religion, and | 
at variance with Christian charity.—I am, &c., 


Dublin, November 1°th. W. F. B. 








POETRY. 


IRISH LOVE-SONG. 
[Air,—“ Mourne.” ] 

Wovtp I were Erin’s apple-blossom o’er you, 
Or Erin's rose in all my beauty blown, 








While | 


| briefly with a subject of this magnitude is that of adopting any 
| satisfactory classification. From the nature of the case, division 
| by order of merit is out of the question; division by subject is 
unsatisfactory, and division by nationalities open to the objection 
that the artists of one nation are frequently found to be the 
‘adherents of a foreign school. ‘The question which I tried to 
| decide in my own mind before attempting any definite arrange- 
| ment, was whether the countries were fairly divisible into separate 
schools, and if so, into how many; and after looking at the 
| pictures generally, the paintings seemed to us to fall into four 
| great divisions, which, though frequently crossing, and so to 
speak, overlapping one another, were nevertheless, on the whole, 
| fairly distinct, and admitted of separate criticism. 
| These divisions were as follows :—First, France, not as typical of 
| any one particular school or style of painting, but as, on the 
_whole, more fully representative of all styles and schools than 
any other nation, embracing every variety of subject and treat- 
ment, from the idyllic landscape of Daubigny and Corot, to the 
gigantic historic works of Constant and Delacroix. Second, 
the English School, possessing hardly more than one distinct 
merit, but that one of such immense value as almost to out- 
| weigh all others. For here is seen, if we understand rightly, 
| struggling through clouds of common-place and Bumbledom un- 
| utterable, some glimpses of the highest truth in Art, which is, in 
one word, ‘‘ sincerity.” Of this I will speak at length, when 
I come to this part of my subject. ‘The third division is 
not represented by one country, but by many, which, in spite of 
numerous minor deficiencies, resemble each other in general aim. 
Into this class fall the works of Russia, Belgium, Austria, Ger- 
many, Norway, Sweden, the Low Countries, and the United 
States, and it must be called a division of imitative art. With 
the possible exception of the Russian landscapes, all these 
countries are either imitative of France or England, or are living 
upon the traditions of the past, as in the Dutch paintings; or are 
utterly divorced alike from nature and beauty, and paint only to 
the extent of making dull, passionless records, without the slightest 
pretensions to meaning. Instances of the first may be found im 
the works of the United States, Russia, and Austria; of the 
second, in those of Germany and Belgium. Lastly, in the fourth 
division, are the works of two countries, both of which have, im 
their days, possessed painters of the highest excellence, and both 
of which have at the present time fallen as low in the scale of 

















Art as it was possible for them to do. I say, in ali 
sober earnestness, that in the works of these two countries, of 
Spain and Italy, there exists the most striking manifestation of 
debased national and social taste which can be well conceived. 
I cannot believe that art could fall to a lower level than it has 
fallen here, but still there is this one merit still left, that there is 
still evident in all the work the national spirit of the artist, the 
relics of the los artistic inheritance of the nations who produced 
Tintoretto and Velasquez. ‘This is the classification which f 
propose to adopt in this and the following articles,—to speak 
first of those paintings which I have placed in the third division ; 
then of Spain and Italy; then of the English school; and 
finally, to sum up, as well as I am able, the different aims, ex- 
cellencies, and defects of France, whose people are certainly at 
the present day the greatest artistic nation in the world. 
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I will begin, then, with the third division, and speak of| burnished metal seas, being familiar to all visitors to Bou 
the countries I have grouped together in their alphabeti-| Kensington. Really he ought not to count as a Belgian for hig 
cal order. In the Austrian Gallery, two things strike | work is thoroughly Dutch in conception, and he is undoubted] 
one directly,—firstly, that there are a large proportion of | lineal descendant of Vandervelde. The genre painting is the i 
landscapes; and secondly, that the great majority of them | trying of the various classes of subject here exhibited, and let an 
are bad. They have neither the thoughtful, imaginative render- | of my readers fancy pictures of the same type as « The New 
ing common to the French, nor the fidelity of the English. | Curate,” with every atom of colour taken out, and the figures 
Not that the works are wanting in detail or precision, on the | reduced to about half the size in that picture. That reader will 
contrary, they are laboured in the extreme, and frequently, as in| then have an idea of what the great majority of Belgian genre 
the works of Jettel, full of good drawing; but it is evidently | pictures are like. I could find no one work of that kind in 
work done at a distance from nature, a distance both in spirit|}the gallery which seemed to have any feeling in it, except a 
and body. There is none of the frank abandonment to the/small one by C. de Greux, called “Le Départ du Conscrit,” 
influence of the scene,—on the contrary, allis cold, and academic, | which was a small subject of three figures standing in a dull 
and precise, It is worth noting, however, that the absolutely mud-| country landscape, the conscript with his bundle taking 
coloured work which is common to Belgium and Germany is less| phlegmatic farewell of his relations. The treatment wag y 
prevalent in Austria, whose colouring errs more from want of appre- | quiet, and the whole work rather too uniform a grey, but it wag 
ciation than absolute perversion of natural fact. ‘The two remaining | simple and natural. ‘There was a curious picture by Hermans in 
features of this school are its portrait and its historical painting. | this gallery, called ‘‘ A ’Aube,” a man reeling out of a casino at 
The former I may dismiss at once as excessively inferior, rising | day-break, with a woman on each arm, and a small crowd 
at its greatest height to dull respectability. The want of insight} of passers-by, early workmen, &c., stopping in dull curiosity, 
noticeable in the landscapes, tells here with double force, and the| Painfully true to the coarser and more brutal side of city life, 
portraits are little more than carefully-drawn maps of the sitters’ | this was quite the most powerful work in the gallery, and the 
features. The historical paintings demand, however, a little| only one, as far as I can remember, which showed any purpose 
closer attention. There are practically only two men whose work | or imagination whatever. In colour, however, this was no ex. 
in this direction is worthy of consideration, and these are Makaert | ception to the rest, and was suffused with a sort of ashen grey, 
and J. Matejko, both of whom send very large works, the| which bore little likeness to the clear, wan light of early morning. 
former’s great painting covering a whole side of one of the| Here, more than anywhere, the least pretentious pictures were the 
galleries, The subject of this enormous work is the entry of | best; and there were two works of interiors, by P. Verhaert, 
Charles V. into Anvers, and the canvas is filled with crowds| which had a glow of rich, subdued colour about them, that I 
of figures, about twice life-size. The work is undoubtedly a| could not find in any of the larger pictures. On the whole, the 
grand one, one which would startle and impress nine sight-| painting of the pictures was good, both careful and skilfal; but 
seers out of ten,—and perhaps the tenth would feel, as I | the lack of subject and want of appreciation were almost incon- 
did, discontented with himself because he did not care for | Ceivable, in a nation with such art schools. 
it. The young emperor is on horseback, in glittering white| Of the Danish pictures I need not say much,—they are, as a 
| rule, very level in quality, and the average is decidedly low. The 


armour, inlaid with gold, his horse led by young girls almost 
nude, and the populace are pressing round from every available | dullness of the Belgian paintings, which is, at all events, an in- 


corner, to catch a glimpse of the conqueror; the background is| structed monotony, is here changed into a sombre tameness of 
filled up with the nobles following the king, and the old houses subject and execution, which having hardly any of the merits of 
of the city. There is a great deal of glow and depth of colour | a young school of art, has all the defects of an old one. By this 
about the work, and the drawing throughout is firm and good, as| I mean that there is in the works of this country scarcely one 
well as bold; that is to say, it is so in its main features, some of | example of the crude, untaught strength which one might have 
the details being coarsely drawn and painted,—as, for instance, | expected, and that the aim of the artists has apparently been only 
the branches of laurel strewn along the horse’s path in the fore- | to approach as nearly as possible to the style of the German and 
ground. Nevertheless, as I have said, the picture does not| Belgian Schools. Indeed, this influence of the Schools of Art of 
strike one pleasingly, and the reason probably is that it is really | surrounding countries, is a most pernicious one for the progress 
less of a picture than a fresco. Directly you get near enough | of the less cultivated or less artistic nations. ‘These nations are 
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to see the painting you detect its coarseness, and as I happened | always endeavouring to follow in the steps of their stronger neigh- 
to find out on going into the adjoining room, the proper dis- | bours, without any adequate comprehension of their meaning, and 
tance to view it at is from forty to fifty feet. For the rest,|so their art becomes baseless and unreal, and the one merit 
it is an evident attempt to rival Rubens on his own ground, and| which it would certainly bave possessed—that of faith- 


in some of the draperies there is somewhat of the arrangement and | fully reflecting the national life—is entirely lost. These 
remarks apply equally to the works of Hungary, save 


the sweeping folds peculiar to Paolo Veronese; that it should be 
that that country has followed Austria and France more 


possible to remind one of such painters, and still possess original | 
merit, is the highest praise I can give to this work. Matejko’s| than Belgium and Germany, and hence the general colouring is 


historical work is an interior, a siguing of a treaty, and very similar | superior. A large historical picture in this gallery, of Milton 
in its large scope of design to the picture we have just mentioned. | dictating the ‘Paradise Lost” to his daughters, by M. Mun- 
It, however, is slightly encumbered with its wealth of detail, | kdesy, is a fine composition, and has obtained one of the Exhibi- 
and the people are uninteresting, if taken singly, regular| tion medals; but even in this, which is distinctly the best work 
stage kings and queens. Qn the whole, the art of Austria may be | in the gallery, the technical skill of the painter is the chief attrac- 
said to be based upon a fictitious and uncertain ground. ‘There| tion. Milton and his daughters might be anybody else, and the 
is not a single good piece of careful figure-painting, and there is whole work is about on the same level as a good Louis Haghe. 
hardly one good landscape. ‘The historical paintings are, as I Proceeding to the Low Countries, we encounter a series of 
have said, enormous in size and bold in conception ; but they fail pictures which, though closely allied to those of Belgium, never- 
to satisfy the imagination, and I should imagine would weary the | theless have most distinct features, which are almost sufficient to 
eye, much more than please it, if seen constantly. constitute them a separate school. If I were asked which country 
To pass to Belgium. Here we have got into a different land | on the Continent had changed least within the last two hundred 
altogether, and it is hard to say whether the change is for the | years, I should answer, Stolland ; at least, if I had only Dutch art 
worse or the better. If we consider the mere brushwork, there | to go by. ‘The quaint little children in big caps, still stand de- 
is little doubt of the great superiority of this nation, and the | murely quiet in their mother’s kitchen; the keavy boats still 
glittering meretriciousness of Austria’s heroes and kings has quite| spread their red sails above the fields, as they traverse 
faded away here. But then the pictures are so dreadfully dull!| the hidden canal; the long Dutch street, with its orderly 
and so ugly! Le brave Belge, in every position, as king, patriot, | houses and dark trees, is much the same as when Hob- 
actor, or shveblack, is always (as here represented) the same | bema painted it; and over the whole choice of subject and 
estimable, stupid, somewhat bovine individual. The word) style of work, there still presides that quiet, sober spirit 
‘imagination ” has no meaning in this gallery, and with regard | of home and home duties and pleasures which has always been 
to the large historical or semi-historical works, I find an ominous | the ruling motive in this country’s painting. Less ambitious than 


,andIremem-|the Austrian, less skilfully composed and painted than the 
interest 


there is 
With 











notein my catalogue, which stated that they were 
ber now, that I could find no words to express my sense of their | Belgian, the Dutch work yet possesses the same quaint 
uninteresting ugliness. The best things are the sea-pieces, and | which the traveller feels when visiting the country ; and 
the best of those are the ‘* Clays,” whose work is too well known | about it a thorough absence of affectation and pretence. . 
in England to need description,—his red sails, grey skies, and | these merits are combined some serious drawbacks. There 18 
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si aeipuetenremnceenennanaast 
little sense of beauty, and a general misconception of the manner | his chosen hero, in their hour of triumph and terror, in order the 
in which it is to be obtained ; the brilliant effects of chiaroscuro, | more to magnify the destiny reserved for Eneas, Mr. Church too 
with which the older Dutch masters glorified their village ale- | much abridges and tones down the picture,—though his story is 
houses and dark kitchens have somehow faded away, and left ale- | here stately as well as simple :— 


house and kitchen visible in all their native ugliness. And there} «Thon Venus spake thus: ‘What meaneth all this rage, my son? 
is still that want of belief in the light of the sky which has nearly | Hast thou no care for me? Hast thou forgotten thy father An- 
always been characteristic of this nation. With the exception of two | chises, and thy wife, and thy little son? Of a surety the fire 


by P. J. C. Gabriel, there is scarcely one blue sky to | and the sword had consumed them long since, but that I cared 
landscapes 4 fle 5 d I find po y , v | for them and saved them. It is not Helen; no, nor Paris, that 
be seen in the gallery, an n he no o4 =e catalogue ot © | hath laid low this great city of Troy, but the wrath of the Gods. 
effect that most of them are black. The painting of houses and still- | See now, for I will take away the mist that covers thine eyes; 
life generally is good, in some respects first-rate, and the bril- | ness gs ene anc is ——ae the press wg = 
‘ 2 ° a va itenlf ip, | POOting up the city from its foundations; and how Juno stands wit 
liancy which the artists — S the sky often shows itself in spear and shield in the Sewan Gate, and calls fresh hosts from the 
their reproduction of its reflected light. An instance of both | ships; and how Pallas sits on the height with the storm-cloud about 
these merits may be seen ina long, low picture, by Klinkenburg, her and her Gorgon shield ; and how Father Jupiter himself stirs up 
called “* A Street of Delft,” where the houses, trees, and canal in | the enemy against Troy. Fly, therefore, my son. I will not leave theo 
» eehated elt o eietl fe Diels in chentetehe touid till thou shalt reach thy father’s house.” And as she spake she vanished 
front are painte ree which 1s absolutely bewllder- | in the darkness. Then did 7ineas see dreadful forms and Gods who 


ing at first, though there is no strong colour in the picture. Josef | were the enemies of Troy, and before his eyes the whole city seemed to 
Israels has here four pictures, full of that somewhat hopeless and sink down into the fire. Even as a mountain oak upon the hills on 









helpless sorrow to which he has accustomed us. It is not only 
that the works are mournful or pathetic, but that they are so 
with that dreary, twilight pathos which seems to admit of no 
after-relief. The short and simple annals of the poor have a light 
side, as well as adark one, and we turn away from these pictures 
with an irritated feeling, caused by their one-sidedness. ‘There 
are two or three good, rough, ship pictures here, by H. W. 
Meydag; and a beautiful little work by Ph. Sadee, called 
“Retour du Marché au Poisson,”—this last possessing all the 
truth of an Israels, and much of his feeling, applied in a more 
hopeful manner. These fisher-girls returning along the sand are 
by no means idealised maidens, fit for the theatre, but women 
somewhat weary with hard work, yet hoping for joy and rest 
in quiet homes. 

In my next article I propose to deal with the works of Sweden, 
Norway, Russia, Germany, United States, and also to take up 
the description of Spanish and Italian painting, which forms, as 


=) 
I have said above, a distinct school. Harry QUILTER. 





BOOKS. 
= 
MR. CHURCH'S “STORIES FROM VIRGIL.”* 

Mr. Cuurcn’s Storics from Virgil will be, we think, at least as 
popular as his Stories from Homer, and it may be even more so. 
At least to those who enjoy Virgil, they will often seem to gain 
something, as well as to lose much, by comparison with the 
original; while, to those who enjoy Homer, it is impossible 
that any rendering, however simple or graceful, could give the ex- 
quisite charm of the original. Mr. Church is as great a master of a 
pure, simple, and poetic narrative style as there isin England. The 
present writer, at least, may honestly say that for many years he 
has had no literary pleasure from any new book so keen as he has 
derived from these two free renderings of Homer and of Virgil. 
Nor can he say that he enjoyed the Homer more than the Virgil. 
On the whole, we think the later book somewhat the more fascinat- 
ing of the two; partly because it suffers less by reminding us of 
the original, partly because it gives us a conciseness and simplicity 
which the original necessarily wants. At the same time, we must 
admit that in the earlier part of this volume Mr. Church misses the 
style of Virgil more completely than he ever missed the style of | 
Homer. The freshness, the ingenuousness, the wonder of the first 
part of his volume is more Homeric than Virgilian. In that part, 
moreover, the author loses many good opportunities of striking 





| which the woodmen ply their axes bows its head while all its boughs 
| shake about it, till at last, as blow comes after blow, with a mighty 
groan it falls crashing down from the height, even so the city seemed 
to fall. Then did 7Eneas pass on his way, the goddess leading him, 
and the flames gave place to him, and the javelins harmed him not.” 
That is so fine, that we wonder it is not finer. ‘There was no 
reason, surely, for not giving, in the same tense and with the same 
solemnity as Virgil, the vision which is presented to /Eneas as the 
scales fall from his eyes :— 
“ Apparent dirae facies, inimicaque Trojao 
Numina magna Deim,” 

—is much grander and more solemn in tone than Mr. Church’s 
report of what ‘ neas did then see.”’ Virgil, of course inten- 
tionally, changed the form from mere narrative to words which 
might express his own direct vision of the supernatural agencies 
fighting against Troy, but yet powerless against the ancestor of 
Roman Kings. Why should not Mr. Church have changed it too? 
Once more, Mr. Church is somewhat too terse and simple in his 


| account of Auneas’s first address to Queen Dido, when he calls upon 


the Gods to reward her for her generous pity for the poor remnant 
of the Trojans. neas, with that touch of Oriental passion and 
imagery which Virgil throughout his poem is careful to mark as 
distinctive of the supposed Phrygian clement of the Roman stock, 
and as lending to the ruder and the hardier Latin race a thread 
of richness, of tenderness, and of imagination foreign to the Latin 
genius, passes into hyperbole, not to say almost ecstacy, as he 
dilates on the Queen’s goodness, Yet it is almost impossible 
not so see in this passage Virgil’s intention to magnify the mighty 
destinies of Rome, which were to swallow up those of Carthage, 
an intention manifested even in the very fact that he makes /Zneas 
exalt the latter so extravagantly, on purpose, as it would seem, 
to magnify still more the power in which Carthage was to be 
absorbed :— 
“ Quae te tam lacta tulerunt 

Saecula! Qui tanti talem genuere parentes ! 

In freta dum fluvii current, dum montibus umbrae 

Lustrabunt convexa, polus dum sidera pascet, 

Semper honos, nomenque tuum, laudesque manebunt.” 
Yet the happy ages which bore Dido, and the noble parents who 
boasted her their child, were all to be justified, not by the future 
of Carthage, but by the future of the conqueror of Carthage, who 
was to follow in the steps of Aineas, and requite Dido's posterity 
as Aineas requited her. Even Mr. Church makes the hyperbole of 
/Eneas striking, but in Virgil’s poem it is much more so, and was 
intended doubtless to exalt the destiny of the conquering by 
comparison with the greatness of the vanquished race :— 





the great historic gong on which Virgil loves to sound the note of 
the coming Roman empire. When Jove smiles on the anxieties of | 
Cytherea, ‘with the countenance with which he calms the firma- 

ment and the tempests,” Mr. Church omits to record that attri- | 
bute of divine grandeur, intended though it is to usher in the, 
prophecy of the glory that is in store for Rome. He curtails, too, | 
the intentionally grandiose words,— | 


“ Sublimemque feres ad sidera coeli 
Magnanimum neam, neque me sententia vertit,” 


“Then spake he to the queen, ‘Lo! I am he whom ye seek, even 
neas of Troy, scarcely saved from the waters of the sea. And as for 
thee, O Queen, seeing that thou only hast been found to pity the unspeak- 
able sorrows of Troy, and biddest us, though we be but poor exiles and 
lacking all things, to share thy city and thy home, may the Gods do so 
to thee as thou deservest. And of a truth, so long as the rivers run to 
the seas, and the shadows fall on the hollows of the hills, so long will 
thy name and thy glory survive, whatever be the land to which the 
Gods shall bring me.’” 


In the death of Dido, again, the simplicity of Mr. Church’s story 
surpasses the dignity. We miss too much the traces of the 






















































till they lose that roll of distant thunder which Virgil felt | grandeur of her misery,—a grandeur which, of course, to some 
to be so effective; and he omits altogether the line which we | extent exalts, and is intended to exalt, the dignity of him whom 
take to be, in some sense, a key to Virgil’s poetic purpose,— | the Gods compelled to make this costly sacrifice to the destinies 

‘Romanos rerum dominos, gentemque togatam,” of Rome. Mr. Church would not have diminished the interest of 
—the line in which the end of this story of conflict and destiny is | his story, while we think he would have increased its effect, if he 
shadowed forth. It is the same with the story of the Siege of Troy. had preserved such passages as this :— 


When Virgil paints the supernatural Powers fighting against | “ Dulces exuviae, dum fata deusque sinebant 
Accipite hanc animam, meque his exsolvite curis,” 


—and still more that anticipation, at once most stately and most 





trom igrtes from Virgil. By Rev. Alfred J. Church, M.A. With ,24 Illustrations 
inelli’s Designs. London; Seeley, Jackson, and Halliday. 
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Virgilian in its pathos, in which Dido anticipates her own great- | We have only room to give one more passage, and we will take 


ness in the world beyond the grave :— i 
“ Et nunc magna mei sub terras ibit imago.” 


t from the mourning over Pallas, as containing a larger number 


of the highest Virgilian characteristics in it,—at once his tender 


But the too great simplicity of the earlier stories from Virgil | 2¢5§ and his majesty, bis fine painting and his strong feeling— 
disappears after the fifth book, and in the remainder of this | than any other passage of the same length :— 


charming volume we find the stateliness at least as remarkable as 


“Then he went to tho tent where the dead body was Jaid and 
5 ’ 


|old Acctes kept watch thereby,—Acctes, who had been armour. 


the simplicity of the strain. Nothing can be more classical, and 
. i | bearer to Evander, and now had followed his son, but wj 
at the same time more noble, than the account of the visit of | ,,; : ; : u, but with 
d . . evil fortune; and the women of Troy, with their hair y 
ZEneas to the Shades, or than the passage in which Mr. Church | bound, mourned about him. But when they saw Aneas they bom 


summarises the forecasts of Anchises to his son concerning the | their breasts, and sent up a great cry even to heaven. 
king saw the pillowed head and the great wound in the breast he we t 


and said, ‘Ah! why did Fortune grudge me this, that thou shouldst see 


great future of Rome :— 


And when the 


“Then /Eneas looked and beheld a river, and a great company of | my kingdom, and go back in triumph to thy father’s homo ? This js 


souls thereby, thick as the bees on a calm summer day in a garden of 
lilies, And when he would know the meaning of the concourse, Anchises 
said, ‘These are souls which have yet to live again in a mortal body, 


not what I promised to Evander when he gave thee to my charge, and 
warned me that the men of Italy wero valiant and fierce, And now 
haply, old man, thou makest offerings and prayers for him who now 


and they are constrained to drink of the water of forgetfulness.’ And | hath no part nor lot in tlie Gods of heaven. Yet, at least, thou wilt eee 


JZEnoas said, ‘Nay, my father, can any desire to take again upon them 
the body of earth?’ Then Anchises made reply: ‘ Listen, my son, 
and I will tell thee all. There is one soul in the heaven and earth and 
the stars and the shining orb of the moon and the great sun himself; 
from which soul also cometh the life of man and of beast, and of the 
birds of the air, and of the fishes of the sea, And this soul is of a divine 
nature, but the mortal body maketh it slow and dull. Hence come fear 
and desire, and grief and joy, so that, being as it were shut in a prison, 
the spirit beholdeth not any more the light that is without. And when 
tho mortal life is ended yet are not men quit of all the evils of the body, 
seeing thatthose must needs bo put away in many marvellous ways. 
For some are hung up to the winds, and with some their wickedness is 
washed out by water, or burnt out with fire. But a ghostly pain we all 
endure, Then we that are found worthy are sent unto Elysium and the 
plains of the blest. And when, after many days, the soul is wholly 
pure, it is called to the river of forgetfulness, that it may drink thereof, 
and so return to the world that is above.’ 


Sibyl to a hill, whence they could see the whole company, and regard | ever!’ 


that he beareth an honourable wound. But what a son thou losest, 0 
Italy! and what a friend, thou, Iiilus!’ Then he chose a thousand 
men who should go with the dead and share the father’s grief. After 
this they made a bier of arbutus boughs and oak, and put also over it a 
canopy of branches, and laid the dead thereon, like unto a flower of 
violet or hyacinth which a girl hath plucked, which still hath beauty 
and colour, but the earth nourisheth it no more. And Aineas took two 
robes of purple, which Dido had woven with thread of gold, and with 
one he wrapped the body and with the other the head. And behind 
were carried the arms which Pallas had won in fight; and they led the 
old man Accetes, smiting on his breast and tearing his cheeks, and 
throwing himself upon the ground; and the war-horse Hthon walked 
beside, with the great tears rolling down his cheeks. And also they 
bare behind him bis helmet and shield, for all else Turnus had taken: 
and then followed the whole company, the men of Troy, the Arcadians, 
and the Tuscans, with arms reversed. And /Enoas said,‘ The same 
Then he led Aineas and the | cares and sorrows of war call me elsewhere. Farewell, my Pallas, for 


And he departed to the camp.” 


their faces as they came; and ho said, ‘Come, and I will show thee That is hardly to be surpassed, though we do not quite know 
“ o ’ 5 c 


them that shall como after thee. That youth who leans upon a point- 
less spear is Silvius, thy youngest child, whom Lavinia shall bear to 
thee in thy old age. He shall reign in Alba, and shall be the father 





why Mr. Church speaks of Pallas as one ‘‘ who now hath no 
part nor lot in the gods of heaven.” ‘Lhat is his equivalent, we 


of kings. And many other kings are there who shall build cities great NG) 3 nis =I): eae . 
and famous. Lo! there is Romulus, whom Ilia shall bear to Mars. He | eo for “ Nil jem coelestibus illis debe atom, but it does 
| not seem to us at all a happy equivalent. While Virgil only says 


shall build Rome, whose empire shall reach to the ends of the earth and 
its glory to the heaven. Seest thou him with the olive crown about | 
his head and the white beard? That is he who shall first give laws to | 
Rome. And next to him is Tullus, the warrior. And there are the | 
Tarquins; and Brutus, who shall set the people free, aye, and shall | 
slay his own sons when they would be false to their country. Sce a!so | 
the Decii; and Torquatus, with the cruel axe; and Camillus winning | 
back the standards of Rome. There standeth one who shall subdue 
Corinth; and there another who shall avenge the blood of Troy upon | 
the race of Achilles. There, too, thou mayest see the Scipios, thunder- 
bolts of war, whom the land of Africa shall fear; and there Regulus, | 
busy in the furrows ; and there the Fabii, chiefly him, greatest of the | 
namo, who shall save thy country by wise delay. Such, my son, shall | 
be thy children’s children. Others with softer touch shall carve the | 
face of man in marble, or mould the bronze; some more skilfully shall | 
plead, or map the skies, or tell the rising of the stars, ’Tis thine, man | 
of Rome, to subdue the world. This is thy work, to set the rule of | 
peace over the vanquished, to spare the humble, and to subdue tho 
proud.” 

And having once mastered this style, Mr. Church never again 
loses it. It would be hardly possible, we think, to give in terser 
or nobler English the story of the Fury Alecto’s visit to Turnus, 
to rouse him against “Eneas :— 

“ Now Turnus was asleep in his palace, and Alecto took upon her the 
shape of an old woman, even of Chalybé, who was the priestess of Juno; 
and she spake, saying ‘ Tarnus, wilt thou suffer all thy toil to bo in 
vain, and thy kingdom to be given to another? King Latinus taketh 
from thee thy betrothed wife, and chooses a stranger that he should in- 
herit his kingdom. Juno commanded that I should tell thee this in | 
thy sleep. Rise, therefore, and arm thy people. Consume these 
strangers and their ships with fire. And if King Latinus yet will not | 
abide by his promise, let him know for himself what Turnus can do in | 
the day of battle.’ But Turnus laughed ber to scorn. ‘ That the ships 
of the stranger have come to the Tiber, I know full well. But tell me 
not these tales. Queen Juno forgetteth me not, therefore I am not | 
afraid; but thou, mother, art old, and wanderest from the truth, and | 
troublest thyself for nought, and art mocked with idle fear. Thy | 
business it is to tend the temples of the Gods and their images, but as | 
for war, leave that to men, seeing that it is their care.’ Greatly wroth 
was Alecto to hear such words. And even while he spake the young | 
man shuddered and stared with his eyes, for the Fury hissed before him | 
with a thousand snakes. And when he would have spoken mors, she | 
thrust him back, and canght two snakes from her hair, and lashed him 
therewith, and cried aloud, ‘Old am I! and wander from the truth! 
and am mocked with idle fears! Nay, but I come from the dwelling 
of the Furies, and war and death are in my hand!’” 
Hardly does the Latin of Virgil himself surpass this passage, in 
the terse grandeur of its rage :— 

*¢ Adsum Dirarum ab sede sororum, 
Bella manu, letumque gero.” 
Equally fine is the close,—the Latin siege of the Trojan camp,— 
the great comparison between the hardy and simple West and 
the more luxurious and delicately-nurtured manners of the East 
put into the mouth of Numanus; the death of Pallas and 
the mourning over him; and the description of the imaginative 
palsy which falls on Turnus when the time of his destiny was full. 





that Pallas no longer owes the Gods any of those sacrifices which 
his father is probably still ignorantly offering on his behalf, Mr. 
Church's phrase rather suggests a very different notion, that the 
Gods have ceased to care for him whom they have recalled from 
earth. 

Certainly, the stories from the last six books of the Aneid 
strike us as even better than those from Homer, though the asso- 
ciations suggested may not be quite so noble or so captivating. 
Even the first six books, though Mr. Church has not caught 
in them the special ring of the Virgilian genius, are so pure 
in their style, so rapid in their narrative, and so spirited in 
their colouring, that it is impossible to read them without the 
most lively pleasure. Nothing can be more spirited, for instance, 
than the story of the funeral games on the anniversary of the 
death of Anchises. But in the stories from the conclusion of 
the Aineid we have not only a delightful reminiscence of Virgil, 
but not unfrequently a real snatch of his genius,—the vibration 
of a true Virgilian note. 





THE SHORES OF THE POLAR SEA.* 

Tue tale of Arctic travel has been told so often and so well, it 
might seem needless to multiply books on the subject, but that 
for some minds the question of Arctic exploration has a fascination 
never wholly satistied, and to such Dr. Moss's work will doubtless 
prove a boon. ‘The great weight and size of the book make it 
too unwieldy a companion to accompany the most ardent lover 
of Arctic narratives in his summer rambles, but when cosily seated 
by the library fire, with a little table—not on wheels—beside 
him, he may turn over its pages with considerable satisfaction, 
and while pleasing his eye with sketches which really seem to 
convey a very vivid idea of the scenes depicted, may quickly 
gather up the more salient points of a narrative told at far greater 
length in the volumes which have preceded it, and with which 
he may or may not be familiar. 

Dr. Edward Moss was with the ‘ Alert’ during her voyage of 
discovery in 1875-6, and the drawings with which the work be- 
fore us is illustrated were all made by him on the spot, often 
under difficulties which might have daunted less determined 
courage. For the benefit of the as yet uninitiated, if any such 
|there be, we once more trace the course of the narrative. 
|Every one is familiar with the fact that on May 29th, 
|1875, the English Arctic Expedition, then including her 
| Majesty’s ships ‘ Alert,’ ‘ Discovery,’ and ‘ Valorous,’ left Eng- 
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* The Shores of the Polar Sea. By Edward L. Moss, H.M.S. * Alert.’ ; 
| Sixteen Chromo-lithographs and numerous Eagravings, made on the spot by 
Author. London: Marcus Wardand Co. 1878. 
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jand, with orders to attain the highest northern latitude, and 
if possible, reach the Pole. We had been stirred up toa somewhat 
tardy determination once more to undertake the work which 
seemed so pre-eminently ours, by the brilliant example of the 
Austro-Hungarian and German expeditions. ‘The narrative of 
Lieutenant Payer especially, so eloquent in its simplicity, had 
stirred the hearts of Englishmen, and the little squadron which 
left our shores on its voyage of discovery was followed by the 
enthusiastic sympathy of a large body of the English people. Itis 
not possible to draw a hard-and-fast line as to the result of such 
expeditions. They at least foster many virtues we are in some 
danger of neglecting, in this too luxurious age, and the narrative 
of their failures and successes can hardly be studied without 
forcing on the reader the conviction that the men who took part 
in them are fit for any emergency by which their energies may be 
tasked in the future. Dr. Moss begins his narrative by calling 
attention to the little history of the valleys of the west coast of 
Greenland. Here, he says, ‘‘Nine centuries ago, numerous 
bands of Norsemen, led by Eric and his restless sons, 
Leif and Thorwald, found congenial homes. For three 
hundred years their thriving settlements studded the coast; 
and while their southern brethren were building Gothic 
shrines in England, Normandy, and Flanders, the thir- 
teen Bishops of the East and West Bygds reared humbler 
fanes at Foss and Gardar, Steinmaer and Solfjall, and many 
another spot, uncertain now.” It would be interesting to trace 
the rise and decay of these colonies, were the materials at hand, 
but their disappearance is as sudden and mysterious as their first 
establishment. In 1721, when the Moravian Missionaries landed, 
they found only a vague tradition of the fair-haired race, such as 
Longfellow has so well woven into the ‘‘ Song of Hiawatha,” in 
the minds of the pagan race who had taken their place, and 
‘crouched round their seal-oil lamps and turf-fires, through the 
long winter evenings.” At Disco Island, at the little harbour of 
Godhavyn, the ships of the Expedition took in fuel and provisions, 
and twenty of the dogs destined to play so important a part in 
the history of each day’s proceedings. Lieutenant Payer has made 
us all familiar with the value of the dog in Arctic exploration. 
Which of us can forget his descriptions of those long and weary 
expeditions, when he would fain have had us believe he rather 
followed than led his ever faithful allies ; and that supreme moment 
of pain to a brave, tender nature, when they took to the boat, 
their only chance of safety, and could not take the dogs, and 
could not abandon them to the chances of starvation. Payer 
draws a veil over that moment, but records the safety of the crew 
on board the Russian schooner in words which show how, to 
himself at least, there was sadness mingled with their rejoicing. 
‘‘ We were saved ;—ten days sooner, and the dogs might have been 
with us.” The dogs with which—with whom, we hed nearly 
said—Dr. Moss was brought in contact seem to have belonged to 
4 less noble breed, or at least their virtues were at best but those 
of the noble savage. Payer seemed to find that so long as he 
was willing to run, the dogs would run too, but this clearly is 
not always the case. ‘The Eskimo dog is, as a rule, utterly 
destitute,” says Dr. Moss, ‘‘ of the ordinary virtues of his species ; 
he is simply a wolf, that has found slavery convenient ;” and 
apparently obedience without flogging was not a condition of 
such slavery. Among the vices to which they were addicted was 
a species of dog-cannibalism. In vain did any of the crew try to 
rear pups. ‘ If,” says Dr. Moss, ‘‘ we took our eyes off them for 
an instant, little ‘Samuel’ or ‘ William Henry’ would suddenly 
disappear, and some near relative look a little less hungry than 
before.” Dog-biscuit was the only thing they steadily refused 
to eat, preferring ‘ sledge-lashings, whip-thongs, or canvas 
harness.” We have an amusing sketch of a team of dogs just 
unfastened from the sledge, and not yet chained to the 
tent-poles, starting off at full speed, dragging at their heels 
the unfortunate officer in charge, who dares not let go 
the traces lest it should prove a final good-bye to the team. 
But if the account we get of Eskimo dogs is unfavourable, that 
of the Eskimos themselves, in the slight glimpse we have of them 
here, is very much the reverse. Dr. Moss says they appear to 
have retained all the virtues Hans Egede found among their 
pagan ancestors. ‘** Hatred and envy, strife and jars, are never 
heard among them ;’ their governors and pastors have succeeded 


magnificent cliff of Sanderson’s Hope, a perpendicular wall of 
rock 1,000 feet high, cleft by a narrow fiord, like the portal of a 
colossal ruin.” An excellent little sketch illustrates this position, 
and another gives a lively idea of Godhavn Harbour, with its 
little village church, and school-house, and Eskimo huts; then, 
further on, we have sketches of the Iceland ice, of Greenland, and 
of the more varied aspect of the Twin Glacier Valley; whilea 
certain air of gloom which rests over all is relieved by an 
occasional interior of the ship’s cabin, with officers reading, 
with artificial light and warmth around them, or ‘ Pops” 
(‘* Pops ” was a cat) tranquilly reposing in solitary possession of 
the most comfortable spot by the fire. We have the usual de- 
scription of Arctic adventure,—rare mectings with wild animals 
or still rarer wild flowers; minute details, always interesting, 
of the effects of cold on vegetable and animal life,—a piece of 
musk-ox meat exposed for six months on the ship's rigging, and 
sealed up in the cold air, remained unchanged when the tempera- 
ture rose, and was exhibited perfectly fresh three months after 
the expedition returned to England; and we find some interesting 
details of the coal seam discovered by Mr. Hart, the naturalist of 
the ‘ Discovery,’ in the neighbourhood of which were found traces 
of some wandering hunter's camp, and a human thigh-bone. We 
have an illustration of a picturesque grotto, close to the seam, 
which in itself excited powerfully the imagination of the travellers. 
In that dreary, snow-clad region they found themselves suddenly 
called upon to realise a moment when the whole spot teemed with 
vegetable life ; apparently a great store of mineral wealth lay at 
their feet, and splitting open some of the soft, dark slates of a 
cliff, they found “leaves of ancient forests as perfect as when 
they fluttered down from the stems which bore them. The 
commonest were those of a cone-bearing tree, allied to the great 
Wellingtonia of Western America.” There is not now, Dr. Moss 
says, a forest within a thousand miles of the spot. 

Of all the hardships of Arctic travel, Dr. Moss evidently regards 
the winter darkness as the mostunendurable. The periods of moon- 
light, he says, were reckoned upon as boys look forward to holi- 
days, for then were the moments to build snow-houses, collect 
fresh ice for culinary purposes, and repair the banking-up of 
the ship; but few of the pages of this big volume 
interest us more, than those in which the writer has traced the 
history of the blessed ministry of regular work in dissipating 
ennui, and sustaining the spirits of the men during the tedious 
five months’ night of an Arctic winter. What was there to do? 
we might be disposed to inquire, but Dr. Moss has shown us a 
life sufficiently busy to tax the energies of all on board. Wetake 
an instance or so, out of the daily round :—“ The declinometer- 
house is closed up with a snow-drift, and has to be dug out. Ice 
has to be dug out with picks from the top of a floeberg, and 
drawn on a sledge on board to~ be melted, for drink- 
ing, cooking, and washing. Then there are stores to be 
drawn on the strong, working sledge from ‘Markham Hall ;’ 
and the blacksmith and his assistants have always a number of 
shovels to repair; and there is the daily ‘ constitutional,’ under- 
taken amidst difficulties ; and the endless struggles with the soft 
snow, which presents so much more formidable a barrier to pro- 
gress than even the ice itself.” It is a narrative pleasantly told 
and well illustrated, though got up in a form which will of necessity 
make its circulation limited ; but we have little doubt that many 
Arctic explorers and their friends will bend over the chromo-litho- 
graphs, which form the distinctive feature of the book, and by the 
comfortable warmth of an English fireside live over again many a 
not-to-be-forgotten hour. 

WOMEN OF FASHION.* 
Ir was doubtless in a moment of critical ambition that the 
patriarch Job expressed the wish that his adversary had written 
a book. In reading and commenting on an original though hos- 
tile work, it is not impossible to conceive that he might have 
gained some alleviation from his many troubles, and have for- 
gotten, in the pleasurable interest of literary comment, the 
crushing weight of his misery and his misfortunes. Yet even the 
fortitude of that exemplary man might have been overtasked, and 
the perusal of the desired volume have been found only a further 
trial of his patience, had the book, on examination, proved not 
to have been written, but constructed. For assuredly there 








in giving them a civilised education, without making it a road- 
way for European vices.” And he says he was informed that 
every child in northern and southern Greenland is taught to 
read and write. 

The Expedition left Disco on July 15th; a day or two later, 
“steaming towards the midnight sun, they passed under the | 





are books of which it may be said that, unlike the poet, 
they are not born, but made. Given access to a good 
library, a well-appointed paste-pot, scissors, and a _ cer- 
tain amount of manipulatory and constructive skill, and 





* Women of Fashion; and Representative Women in Letters and Society. By W. H. 
Davenport Adams. 2 vols. ndon : Tinsley Brothers. 
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the methud of production will at once suggest itself. As 
the result may sometimes be found one, or even two, well- 
printed and handsome yolumes, wherein “the rivulet of text 
meanders through a meadow of margin” for 700 or 800 pages, 
with no more satisfactory reason for the cessation than for the 
commencement of its ripple. One is at a loss to know why it 
should not ‘‘go on for ever,”—why the somniferous agency, 
since it has begun, should ever come to an end, or the constant 
repetition of trivial sounds cease to distract the hearer it cannot 
lull. 

Far be it from us to say that Mr. Adams’s book will have either 
a completely soothing or entirely irritating effect on its reader, nor 
do we wish it to be inferred that Women of Fashion contains no 


traces of original matter. Although these two volumes are un- 


deniable specimens of the bookmaker’s art, they are not with- | 


out some degree of merit. Mr. Adams, in his preface, 
submits his pages ‘‘ to that much-enduring individual, the ‘general 
reader,’ in the hope they may afford pleasant and not unprofitable 
occupation for a leisure hour.” ‘The * general reader” will feel 
some surprise, and it may be, amusement, when he opens the 
book to find Charlotte Bronté and Harriet Martineau enrolled 
among the ranks of fashion. Apparently the same feeling of in- 


congruity has led Mr. Adams to abandon the title, for we observe | 
as a page-heading. | 


that he adopts ‘‘ Representative ,Women ” 


The first one hundred and fifty pages of his book Mr. Adams 
gives to Lady Mary Wortley Montagu. Hers was a life full 
of interest, and thanks to her letters, although a hundred 
and sixteen years have passed since her death, we seem 


to know her almost as well as though she had only just gone | 
Of course Mr. Adams draws largely from this | 


from among us. 
source, and we do not know that he could do much better. 
Almost anything of Lady Mary’s would be preferable to the 


following, which occurs after the insertion of a love-letter to her | 


from Mr, Montagu :— 

“It is impossible not to perceive that there is a touch of genuine 
feeling in the foregoing letter; but somehow or othor it impresses us 
disagreeably. The writer betrays a moroseness of disposition, not 
to say a churlishness, which may well have suggested to Lady 
Mary some apprehensions for her future happiness. But it may very 
well be that none of us, reader, would appear to advantage, 
if our love-letters were brought out of their secret receptacles and 
exposed to the criticism of the public. We, too, have had—have we 
not ?—our fits of jealousy and suspicions when Phillis smiled for a 
moment upon Alexis, or seemed to listen to the airy nothings of 
Melibous. It is surely unwise for men and women to preserve these 
missives, once so precious, which, written in the heyday of youthful 
passion, were never intended to be scanned by indifferent eyes. They 
should be offered up as a sacrifice to the memories of the vanished and 
irrevocable Past. True it is, we suppose, that the love-letters of to- 
day are couched in a very different language from that of the billets 
of the beaux and bolles of the reign of the First George. Our epistolary 
style has grown as negligent as our garb. Perhaps there is a 
mysterious relation between them. Isit too fanciful to conjecture thata 
man in a shooting-jacket and knickerbockers will necessarily write with 
careless ease and irregular freedom? We declare for ourselves that if 
we wanted to imitate the aristocratical style and learned composition of 
the Herveys and the Montagus, we should first encase our nether limbs 
in breeches and silk stockings, adorn our wrists with ruffles of Mecblin 
lace, and mount a Steinkirk cravat and a perruque! ” 

Perhaps it is charitable to extend this theory somewhat, and to 
suppose that Mr, Adams’s tailor is, in some degree, responsible for 
his style and composition. It is inexcusable that we should have 
a very similar passage with reference to Lady Morgan and her 
love-letters. In due course, we have Lady Mary’s unfortunate 
and unpleasant quarrel with Pope, illustrated with sundry 
extracts from the publications on both sides of this painful busi- 
ness. Mr. Adams takes the same view as Mr. Moy ‘Thomas, and 
says, rightly, as we think, that there is not the least, justification 
for hinting that Lady Mary encouraged the poet. A history of 
the Duchess of Marlborough follows, and a very dull history it is, 
in spite of numerous extracts. Mr. Adams ‘confesses to a reluctant 
admiration of this bold, strong, candid woman, so masterful, so 
self-reliant, so audacious in her truthfulness, so open in her 
enmity, so quick of discernment, so resolute of will.” Next 
we come to Lady Morgan, the ‘‘ Wild Irish Girl.” She was 
gay and piquante, but as an authoress she has ‘had her day, 
and ceased to be.” Says Mr. Adams, ‘she was born in an 
age fortunate for writers of fiction, before the epoch of the great 
revival by Dickens and Bulwer Lytton.” At the time of their 


publication her works made no small stir in society, yet who reads 
Their very names,—* St. Clair,” “‘ Novice of | and accomplished Irish lady. Her own wishes were firmly set 


her books now ? 
St. Dominic,” ‘* The Wild Irish Girl,” and ‘* Crawley” are un- 
remembered. Yet Lady Morgan outlived Charlotte Bronté by 
four years, and only died in 1859. She had a pension of £300 a 
year from Government, concerning which Henry Crabbe Robinson 
says,—‘‘ I thought the giving hera pension one of the grossest mis- 





applications of the small sum at the disposal of Government,” What 
| could be expected of a woman who said of Shirley, that “ it is high. 
es 0 ‘ 5 

flown, and the talent factitious? Great force of style, great feeble. 
| ness of action, incoherent in its working-out, but original in its 
| ° . . ° 

thinking.” After this, Mr. Adams may well exclaim, ‘ Poor Lady 
|Morgan!” Miss Berry, Madame D’Arblay, and Mrs. Inchbald 
come in fora share of Mr. Adams's attention. Miss Berry was 
; always charming. Of her acquaintance with Horace Walpole— 
and this is a favourable specimen of Mr. Adams's style, or as we 
| may call it, anatomically speaking, his ‘ connective tissue "we 
read :— 

“ His intimacy with Miss Berry is, perhaps, tho finest episode in his 
selfish life, and goes far to contradict the generally received opinion 
that he had no heart. It is eminently characteristic of him, however, 
and of his way of looking at life, that he spoke of Mary’s face ag 
‘formed for a sentimental novel, but ten times fitter for a fifty times 
| better thing,—genteel comedy.’ It is possible and probable that 
Walpole was all the better for the society and conversation of the gentle, 
pure-minded, and amiable Berrys. They must have had some 
effect on the acidity of his temperament, and we can fancy that they 
often extracted the sting from his speech, and taught him to criticise 
his fellows with less asperity. On the other hand, he was unquestion- 
ably of great advantage to the social position of the Berrys. His 
friendship was a passe-partout, which admitted them to the best English 
‘interiors.’ J/is friends became their friends; and it may be added 
that Ais likes and dislikes became, in no small degree, their likes 


and dislikes. We hold, however, that the benefit was chiefly 
|}on Walpole’s side. He could not fail to profit by their 
good-sense and their right-mindedness, as well as by their 


knowledge of foreign manners and foreign literature. Ue affected to 
muke no distinction between the sisters, yet we may suppose that he 
leaned a little towards the elder, as it was with her his name was con- 
nected in a newspaper paragraph, shortly after his succession to the 
earldom of Orford. Horace Walpole, however, had too keen a sense of 
the absurd, and too great a dread of the satirist, to pla part of the 
| aged lover; and between him and Miss Berry no other feelings pre- 
vailed than these of mutual attachment and esteem.” 

| ‘The best of these notices is that of Madame D’Arblay. It con- 
tains many telling extracts from her amusing diary, and good 
résumés of her two great novels, Evelina and Cecilia, now forgotten 
| by the novel-reading public. Dr. Johnson had a huge apprecia- 
| tion of the former, and was really fond of his ‘little Burney.” 
| We must pass by Mrs. Inchbald, and her “ simple story,” followed 
by the Countess of Blessington. A queen of society she was 
| indeed, surrounded by all the celebrities of her day ; but it is not 
by her literary labours she will be remembered. Next—in 
|authorship, Hyperion to a satyr—comes Charlotte Bronte, 
| ‘The ever-touching story of her life is, as might be expected, 
derived from Mrs. Gaskell and Mr. Wemyss Reid. On the 
| authority of the latter, Mr. Adams tells us that Miss Bronté 
|was ‘gifted with a very genial temperament,” yet a little 
further on we read that in Shirley ‘* the author has thrown off her 
morbidity "(!) The two statements appear to involve some 
inconsistency. Lastly, and not without effort, we arrive at a 
series of extracts from Harriet Martineau’s autobiography, at 
the conclusion of which Mr. Adams finds opportunity for 
dogmatism equal to what he condemns in “the miserable creed 
of Agnosticism.” So many extracts from the journals of 
these ‘‘ Representative Women” cannot fail to insure some- 
thing worth reading, yet there is throughout what may be called 
a flavour of compilation, unrelieved by any pleasant critical 
pungency, and a pervading sense of laboured accumulation and 
selection of material that become positively nauseous. In his 
preface, Mr. Adams hints that a favourable reception of these 
volumes may tempt him further afield. To us, it seems a pity 
that he should spend his labour on that which satisfieth not, and 
n the interests of the ‘‘ general reader,” we are induced to hope 
that he will reconsider his threatened intention. 














MEMOIRS OF MRS. JAMESON.* 
AmonG the first names in the small list of illustrious women who 
| have done real work in connection with painting and sculpture, 
| Mrs. Jameson is rightly placed. And this memoir of her supplies 
a real want, and one which is the more felt when we recollect 
the elaborate remembrances of some of her contemporaries, 
whose work was, indeed, often more popular than hers, oF 
more tangible to the world in general. Nevertheless, we 
believe that very few of these have given to mankind a better kind 
of knowledge than the delicate and graceful art-teaching, not 


: : 2 : : : 
| unmixed with a certain ardent sternness, of the industrious 





| against the bringing of her private life before the world. But it 
| is now eighteen years since she died, and the present brief and 
| interesting record of her life, written with tact and taste, 1s one that 


— 





° Memoirs of the Life of Anna Jameson. By her Niece, Gerardine Macpherson. 
London: Longmans and Co. 
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fer pirit can bardly lament. And her life, in addition, will well 
pear the scrutiny of the world at large. It was essentially, and 
in its detail, that of a gentle and brave woman. ‘The present 
volume was written by her favourite niece, the late Mrs. 
Gerardine Macpherson, who has, unfortunately, died quite re- 
cently, while the work was in progress. We are indebted to Mrs. 
Oliphant for its general supervision and production. 


|**That is as you please, but in any case, whether you come or 
not, I shall go.” And go he did. As for her, she put on her 
‘‘white gown,” and started with him. However, it shortly began 
to rain, and she ventured to make this excuse for proposing to 
turn back. ‘Very well,” said the husband; ‘you have an 
umbrella. Go back, by all means; but I shall goon.” And as 
the authoress says, ‘* No fancy sketch of the feelings of the young 


Born in Dublin in 1794, amid stormy political times, Anna | wife returning to her lodgings alone, need be added to this 


Brownell Murphy was the eldest child 
Murphy, a clever artist in the school that has now nearly faded 
away, that of miniature-painting. When she was four years old 
her father came to England, and settled, tirst at the port where 
he landed, Whitehaven, and afterwards at Newcastle-on-Tyne. 
As in the case of most of those who were gifted as she was, 
her childhood presented many striking qualities. One or two 
stories are told of her youthful courage, which, along with many 
others, seem to indicate that the spiritual element, or at any rate, 
the spirit of romance and daring, has a more undisputed sway in 
its young and tender bodily form, than when that form has 
arrived at maturity. On one occasion, in her ninth year, when she 
was staying near Newcastle, in a house with friends whom 
she thought unkind, she arranged a plan for herself and her 
three little sisters to start off for Scotland, to rejoin their 
mother. On a subsequent occasion also, when the family had 
moved to London, a better story still is told. She determined, 
with her sisters, to make the journey to Brussels, and learn the 


art of lace-making, to help her father. As our biographer says, | 
life was long to her tout simple. But this plan was no secret one :— | 


“Tho project was fully matured, and even communicated to the | 


parents, who seem prudently to have made no effort to restrain the 


children’s enthusiasm, but permitted everything to go on as suggested. 


Their bags were packed, and the last evening came. Camilla, timid 
and always wavering, would willingly have renounced her share in the 
glorious enterprise, but Anna was eager and Louisa firm. In this 
mingled state of feeling, the little adventurers put on their evening 
frocks and their pretty ribbons, and came down-stairs to dessert, for 
what was to be the last time. It is easy to imagine the gleam of half- 
fun, half-sympathy, that shone in the father’s eye, as he drew the 
children about him, Louisa, supposed in the family to be the favourite, 
had some wine put into her glass. It was a sort of farewell pledge at 
parting, ‘For there’s no telling when we may be together again, my 
darling,’ he seid. This, however, was too much for the child, whose 
heart sank into her shoes at such an address, and whose inspiration 
was all Anna’s, not her own. She gave a loud sob, and threw her arms 
round her father’s neck, ‘Oh, papa! I will never, never leave you!’ 
she cried.” 

This was when the family was living in Pall Mall. At the age of 
sixteen, Anna, who had already attained womanhood, entered the 
household of one of her father’s patrons, the Marquis of Win- 
chester, as governess. An engraving of her at that age, from one 
of her father’s miniatures, adorns the frontispiece, and shows us 
her early maturity, and that delicate physiognomy which was 
thus described by Fanny Kemble, when she met Mrs. Jameson 
at the house of Mrs, Basil Montagu, in 1828 :— 

“When first I met Mrs. Jameson, she was an attractivo-looking young 
woman, with a skin of that dazzling whiteness which generally accom- 
panies reddish hair, euch as hers was; her face, which was habitually 
refined and spirituelle in its expression, was capable of a marvollous 
power of concentrated feeling, such as is seldom seen on any woman's 
face, and is peculiarly rare in the countenance of a fair, small, delicately- 
featured woman, all whose characteristics were essentially feminine. 
Her figure was extremely pretty ; her hands and arms might have been 
those of Madame de Warens.” 

In 1820 she was introduced to a young barrister named Robert 
Jameson, and was soon engaged to be married to him. How- 
ever, this arrangement was broken off a year afterwards; and 
she started for Italy, in weariness and disappointment, as 
governess in a family ‘* to a beautiful girl, of whom she speaks 
with the warmest admiration.” This was the occasion that 
touched the real springs of her life, and gave rise to her first 
book (excepting an early fairy-tale, called “ Faizy”), ‘The 
Diary of an Ennuyée.” But four years afterwards, she was re- 
engaged, and she married Mr. Jameson in 1825. The marriage, in 
all respects, was a most unfortunate one. Mrs. Jameson's nature, 
essentially that of an artist, was very sensitive and—her husband's 
defenders will affirm—even a fastidious one. But there seems to 
be no doubt whatsoever that her husband, though outwardly 
most agreeable, never felt a particle of sympathy with her in 
those interests which were to her the highest and most intense. 
An anecdote points out the kind of feeling that they soon 
felt towards each other. Before they had been married 
& week, on the very first Sunday evening, her husband an- 
nounced his intention of visiting some of his own friends, The 
young wife expressing a desire to wait until she had become 
acquainted with them, Mr. Jameson is said to have replied, 





of Mr. Brownell | wonderful, but perfectly true tale.” It may be mentioned that 


their lodgings were in Chenies Street, Tottenham Court Road, a 
region at its best not the most cheerful for a young lady already 
conversant with the lines of thought pursued by most of the 
great artists of the world. 

Four years after their marriage, Mr. Jameson started alone for 
St. Dominica, where he had received a legal appointment, but 
returned in 1833, and obtained a better one, through his wife's 
influence, in Canada. She was to join him there, when he had got 
a settled home for them. The following extract from one of his 
letters to her, though doubtless meant tenderly enough, shows us 
the man :— 

“ My hopes of receiving you in a house of yourown have been for the 
present thwarted. I have not the requisite money. ButI have the 
ground, which I trust I shall not be driven to sacrifice, because I should 
never meet with so pleasant a situation, and before long I trust to have 
| 2 nive cottage, at all events, upon it. And then what portion of happi- 

ness we enjoy in it depends upon you, dearest Anna; and I think you 
will not wilfully shut it out-of-doors, merely because it may be a better 
| fate than I deserve. I have been planting trees, and as I told you, 
potatoes, on a princely scale; and often, when I can steal an hour, I go 
and exercise myself with my spade and pruning-knife, and then I feed 
my fancy with the idea that you will, before the leaves disappear, be 
walking there by my side.” 

In a previous letter, also, he dwells upon the landscape-gardening 
element :— 

‘*I am promising myself the happiness of building you a pretty little 

| villa, after your own taste, I bave set a man to plant some trees and 
| shrubs also, for the place was quite denuded, though by far the finest 
| situation in the town. I have ground enough for a pretty extensive 
| garden, nearly three acres.” 
He started in 1833, and in 1836 she really did go out to him 
|there, after spending much time in the picture-galleries of 
| the Continent, Although it was plainly her duty, it says some- 
thing for her side of the question, that she started off quite 
| alone from the sphere where she had already become famous, 
and which she loved so well, across the Atlantic to Toronto. 
But again we find the bitterness of the want of real sympathy 
She was met by no one, either in New York, where she was 
laid up ill, or finally, on reaching Toronto. Her picture of the 
arrival is dreary in the extreme. She did not stay long in 
America ; and after a tour into the wild country among the Red 
Men, she finally returned to England in 1838. The rest of her 
life was spent in travelling, and the gradual production of the 
books that have made her an enduring fame, ‘*‘ The Sacred and 
Legendary Art” series. She died of bronchitis in 1860, having 
passed the last twenty years of her life in study, travelling, and 
retirement, diversified by occasional contact with the foremost 
literary people of her time. 

One of the friends for whom she bad a peculiar esteem was 
Lady Byron. ‘There seems to be little doubt that a serious mis- 
understanding between the two friends at last, contributed to 
Mrs. Jameson’s death. Mrs. Browning also, of whom we hear some 
tidings of much interest, was another of those to whom she was 
attached. The sentence in which she refers to Mrs. Jameson’s 
death throws light upon the feelings of affection that Mrs. Jame- 

son inspired in one well qualified to judge character. She en- 
| deavours to express what she felt in * losing (as far as the loving 
| can lose those whom they love, as far as death brings loss) that 
| great heart, that noble human creature. May God comfort you, 
and those who, like you, know what she was,—that dearest 
friend!” A very different lady, Miss Harriet Martineau, was also 
| apparently one of Mrs. Jameson's good friends, though it is partly 
on account of her depreciatory comments on Mrs, Jameson in her 














| 








| Autobiography that the present volume has appeared. We have 
| several letters from Miss Martineau, of the warmest kind. Mrs. 
Jameson's nearest approach to criticism of her friend occurs in 
| this passage, from one of her letters : — 
“‘ Yesterday I had luncheon in company with Mrs. Follen and Harriet 
| Martineau, Mrs. Follen looking well, and Harriet fat and portly, and 
handsomer than I ever saw her,—less plain, perhaps, were the more 
| proper word. But she looks so full of radiant and assured self-com- 
| placency, that I gazed with admiring astonishment. Gifted, dauntless 
women, who has doubt about nothing, and as people say, belief in 
| nothing; but that I don’t believe.” 
We hear of Mr. Carlyle at the Queen’s Coronation, in this 


manner :— 
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*¢ As to the Queen, she went through her part beautifully ; and when | some inaccuracy or omission which naturally assumes on ennai 
she returned, looking pale and tremulous, crowned, and holding her |importance, It is something if a work meets with goneral 
sceptre in a manner and attitude which said, ‘I have it, and none shall | under such circumstances. Inthe volume bef aT ‘ approval, 
wrest it from me!’ even Carlyle, who was standing near me, uttered | ith the “Sout! Sub a — celine pod us, Mr. Walford dealg 
with emotion a blessing on her head; and he, you know, thinks kings | “''? 8° Poulhern Suburbs. fe begins with Southwark, and takes 
and queens rather superfluous,” us down the river as far as Greenwich, He then goes inland to Black. 
John Gibson the sculptor was a friend for whom Mrs. Jameson had siren heenapirat ncn on ee and south-western suburbs, 
. . *4: . . | a C ‘ efriar ” 
great regard. Some very interesting tidings of him are given, and | Se Te ee Tee Tai Vauxhall, 
’ gine Wandsworth, Putney, Fulham, and Hammersmith are snecessi 
Mrs. Jameson's most valuable essay on his life is reprinted at the | | ooi.4 Chiswick bvlnging wp the sear. It fe not Qifea ossively 
end of the book, together with a fine one called, ‘Some Thoughts | |... $"P ae Rot dificult to point out 
¥ SSA a oe ee vall | omissions. Clapham, for instance, will certainly feel itself aggrieved 
on Art, addressed to the Uninitiated. These essays originally | 44 boing allotted no more than eight pages, and having to share 
appeared in the Art Journal. Ottilie von Goethe, the poet’s these with Brixton. Claims of this sort, however, are difficult 
daughter-in-law, was another of her warmest friends abroad. We to meet, and it should be enough for the author if the oud 
also hear of her acquaintance with Tieck and Schlegel, with | effect is satisfactory. Among other good things, wo note a story of 
{etzsch, the painter, the sculptor Powers, Cornelius, Overbeck, | Rowland Hill, which, as for once the laugh was turned against him, we 
and not a few more on the Continent. The names of Miss Edge- | may quote. He reproved a drayman for swearing,—“ Ah! my man, I 
worth, Joanna Baillie, Barry Cornwall, in England, and of Miss | shall appoar one day as a witness against you.” “ Very likely,” replied 
Sedgwick in America, are among those that complete the list of | the man ; “ the biggest rogues always turn King’s evidence.” We may 
her well-known acquaintances of whom we here read. take leave of Mr. W alford by congratulating him on having bronght to 
Before reverting for a few moments to Mrs. Jameson's art- | * successful termination a great and laborious work. 
teaching, there is a sentence to be referred to that will need either 
excision or explanation in a future edition. At page 88 we find 
these words :—‘* No traveller would now venture to dwell, as 
Mrs. Jameson does, upon his feelings in the presence of the |! htelbicndbecan , . 
Madonna of San Sisto, which all his acquaintances have seen as indeed, is it without considerable merit as a novel. The heroisa 
well as himself, and of which we have all heard the divine pre- ie 4 ay pe ae ce ag aaa nati | looking for- 
eminence contemptuously disparaged.” If this refers to any com. | “")? “U8 Towa one eS oe See Oe eee 
Sessa : : in his early days. Circumstances are strongly against him, the obstacles 
petent criticism of the picture, and not, as surely it cannot, to the| |. AN : tc nage : 
. P ‘ which bar his progress are piled up to a cruel height. He is base-born 
tittle-tattle of vulgar tourists, we should uncommonly like to} ),, pos wild impulses, which ho cannot always control; the parent oe 
° : ° , ‘ ’ ¢ ‘ « ; 
know when, where, and by whom he was written. We should | brings him up, while full of undoubted affection for him, acts so as to 
hardly, in deference to the great writer, mention the name that, | put the most encumbering weight upon him. The energy and courage 
nevertheless, as that of the defender of Prae-Raphaelitism, may | which he displays in surmounting these barriers interest tho reader 
occur to many readers; but most assuredly, as far as we know, | greatly, and though wo may think that he was exceptionally fortunate 
this particular picture has never had its traditionary veil rent for | in lighting on so generous a person as the learned town-clerk of Heath- 
awhile by that famous critic. hammock, we do not rebel against any special improbability. As to the 
Endeayouring tg sum up in a few words the essential meaning of | ¢xecution of the novel, we should chiefly criticise the curious family 


Mrs. Jameson’s teaching, we should say that her undoubted power resemblance between the two cousins, Kidd and Oscar Ashbocking. 
One of these is shrewd, the other helpless; but it is certainly true that 


was devoted to adding yet one more touch of dignity to the great : , , 2 
pictorial idealism (called in question in our generation) with which much of their conversation might be transposed without the reader 

? “ reas : feeling any inconsistency. The successful Oscar talks in just as un- 
the genius of Leonardo, and Raphael, and ‘Titian invested the ; ; oe : : m. e 

: scinlt e 3 i worldly and unpractical a fashion as the unsuccessful Kidd. Nor, 
conceptions of the Christian Church. Sut na face of the school indeed, is the nephew, Storker, very different. If he has not read as 
of historical art criticism that is now, perhaps, in the ascendent, pic- | uch as his elders, he talks nearly as well. Woe have said that we are 
torially represented by the works of painters like Mr. Holman Hunt | no¢ disposed to rebel against improbabilities in this novel. We are 
or Mr, Frederick Goodall, it is to be doubted whether the teaching disposed to retract. It is too outrageous a sarcasm against country 
of the Italian masters, endorsed by Mrs. Jameson, does not |} towns of the Heathhammock kind to represent one of them as containe 
temporarily fall into a second place. No doubt, the influence | ing three such talkers as tho three Ashbockings, and any one who has 
of ethnological and material history—of the external truth of | the misfortune to live in such a place is strongly inclined to resent it. 
things—so prominent in the work of these artists, has done} ye Q*Connell Centenary Record, 1875. Published by the Anthority 
good service in the cause of esthetic truth and beauty. But} of the O'Connell Centenary Committee. (J. Dollard.)—This stately 
it has also done harm, so far as it makes us think, under | volume hasasizo and a weight that are quite heroic, and bears to 
guise of a scientific treatment, of crimson woof and antique | ordinary books the same proportion that we may discover between the 
jewellery, or even when it gives us a glimpse of the distant chain | great Liberator and the petty agitators who have succeeded to him- 
of the mountains of Moab, rosy in opalescent light, instead of It contains a whole O'Connell literature. An “ Historical Sketch” of 


bringing home to us the solemn spiritual forms and expressions | Ireland occupies somewhat more than sixty pages, and a “ Momoir of 
O'Connell” about thirty more. Serious history and biography would ba 


that are, indeed, the only excuse for Christian art at all. When ‘ are 

the realisation of Christ's own appearance and Oriental life has | °* of place in a work of this kind where no one would expect to find 
been depicted with the highest attainable perfection of realism, a SS a ee 
for the religious essentials of that life, for the effect of the revela- +n a ‘on be steciitads nadie @ weneuth 
tion of his will an* his commands, we shall always turn to the lettors i persons of all aa and conditions, speeches, 
works where detail is subordinated, but spiritual essentials verses, musical performances, portraits, pictures of statues, 
limned in undying energy, by the hand of Raphael and Leonardo | ang other things quae nunc perscribere longum est, make up & 
da Vinci. lengthy record. Nor is the work concerned only with the occasion 





George Hern, By Henry Glemham. 3 vols. (Samuol Tinsley.)—It 
is an obvious merit of George Hern that it is easy to read, Apart 
from questions of character or plot, the writer’s taste and culture show 
themselves so manifestly, that we are glad to be in his company. Nor, 








ee ne of 1875. It travels back to the past, and describes events and insti- 
tutions which claim some connection with O'Connell and the cause 

TD ny Try r ry > lirep 7 : : 
CU RRENT LITERATURE. which he represented. The volume concludes with accounts of cele- 
———— brations of the great day in other lands. It is, perbaps, slightly too 


much to say that “all humanity joyously celebrated the event.” The 
writer probably meant to say, “all that is worthy to be called 
humanity ;” and this we do not care to dispute, the Teutonic, along 





Old and New London; a Narrative of its History, its People, and its 
Places. By Edward Walford. Vol. VI. (Cassell and Co.)—This sixth 


volume concludes a work of great merit and interest, begun by the late “ 
Mr. W. Thornbury, and taken up in the most satisfactory manner by with the Chinese and other inhuman races, forming an exception of no 


Mr. E. Walford. The amount of materials which the writer of such a | Teal significance. But no one is concerned to deny that the occasion 
book as this has to deal with almost passes computation. London was one of much interest. Readers a hundred yee hence (and this 
has been the seat of the government of the greatest empire of the world volume has at least the physical characteristics which should ensure its 
for centuries, and a large part of modern history has been transacted | permanence) will probably peruse with wonder some of these pages,— 
in it. It has been the head-quarters of a literature of unexampled perhaps will smile, for instance, at the prophetic daring of the sculptor 
fertility, of a science and an art which, if they have not been supremely | who engraved “ Repeal of the Union” on the scroll which the Libe- 
excellent, have certainly been active and productive; and of a com- rator holds in his hand. But the Centenary was worth a memorial, and as 
merce which has certainly nover been equalled in the history | 2 official record this book fulfils expectations. It might be as well to 
of the world. And the critics of such a book aro sure to be | extract from its very miscellaneous contents whatever has any real 
both numerous and severe. Many readers will know something value, and put it into an accessible shape. 

about their own suburb, parish, street, or it may be, house, Love’s Crosses. By F. E. M. Notley. 3 vols. (Bentley.)—This 
will think that there has been neglect if their pet piece of know- | novel, like “Olive Varcoe ” and others which have come from the same 
ledge has not been included, or finding it, are not unlikely to discover | pen, shows ability; but the writer certainly over-rates her powers, if 
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thinks that they enable her to deal satisfactorily with the subjects 
om ‘an chooses. The reader must be made to feel some genuine 
which d interest for one, it may fairly be said, for more than one, of 
_— tate of the story which he is asked to follow. Failing this, 
ee gs is at least half wasted. And in Love’s Crosses there is really 
nr one can regard with liking, not to speak of admiration. 
. women gossip and scheme; the younger seem helpless under 
way of mastering passion, or are afflicted with such innate, in- 
yor a. Yerity, that they are as certain to come to trouble as the 
rr ons to fly upwards. Nor are the men more attractive. Of 
= elders one. only makes acquaintance with a drunken major 
ac we ‘ore to make an exception of the old fisherman, Dan). Among 
the younger, the hero has something of the Corsuir air about him, and 
to men, at least, this is not attractive. Richard Lancross is a knave, 
Edgar Davenant forfeits our respect by failing just when his good-faith 
mot with a genuine trial, and Luffincot is too silly as a subaltern to 
allow us to take him for granted when he appears in a cassock. There 
is, as we have said, ability in the novel. ‘“ Poppy’s” confession is, in 
particular, a strikingly effective piece of narrative. Still, the result of 
the whole is not satisfactory. We do not want a foolish optimism or a 
ose, but we must have something to like and to admire. 


no 0 
The elder 


colour all r 

The Parliamentary Buff Book, Edited by T. N. Roberts.—This is 
the eleventh yearly volume of analyses of the divisions of the House of 
Commons, and gives, in addition to a descending scale of attendances 
of Members at divisions, a list of the subjects on which divisions were 
taken. The author tells us that during the past year there were 278 
divisions, of which 271 were on public Bills, and 7 on private Bills; 
128 were divisions of the House, and 150 were divisions in Committee; 
163 divisions occurred before, and 115 divisions after, midnight. The 
average of Members at divisions in 1878 was 194, against 206 in 1877. 

Eason’s Almanac and Handbook: for Ireland. (W. H. Smith and Son, 
Bablin; Simpkin, Marshall, & Co., London.)—The sixth number of this 
useful compilation records in its calendar those events that are strictly 
connected with Ireland and Irish history, supplemented by original 
articles on legislation for Ireland, local government, peasant proprictor- 
ship, intermediate education, and timber-culture. 


Axxvats, &c.—We have received Zhe Round Table (Chapman and 
Hall), conducted by H. P. Stephens, and to which eighteen well-known 
writers contribute. The illustrations are good.—Mixt with Magic 
(Grant and Co.), R. E. Francillon’s Christmas number for 1878.—The 
Floral Annual (Simpkin, Marshall, and Co.), a selection of poetry, 
illustrated with coloured pictures of flowers and fruit. 

New Evrrrons.—Mr. R. W. Dale has prefixed to the “ seventh edition” 
of his lecture on Zhe Atonement (Hodder and Stoughton) a remarkably 
interesting preface, in which he notices and replies to some of the more 
important criticisms which have appeared on his work. This is not 
the opportunity for discussing the force of this rejoinder, were wo 
indeed disposed to do so. Mr. Dale maintains an objective theory of the 
Atonement. “ The death of Christ has a direct relation to the remission 
of sin,” it is not “simply a great appeal of the Divine Son to the human 
heart.” He would allow, we suppose, that any one who accepted that 
fundamental proposition was practically in accord with him, that the 
form of this relation must remain undefined, however strongly a man 
may be persuaded of the truth and harmony of his own conception of 
it. It is pleasant to see the courtesy which Mr. Dale has received and 
reciprocates,—— Zhe Best Reading. Edited by Frederic Beecher 
Perkins. (Patman, New York.)—A work which describes itself 
on the title-page as “hints on the selection of books, on the 
formation of libraries, public and private, on courses of reading, 

&c.,” has reached an edition which the title-page declares to be the 
“fourth,” the binder the “ fifteenth.” In either case, it is a useful and | 
deservedly popular hand-book. Mr. Herbert Spencer’s Education : 
Zntellectual, Moral, and Physical (Williams and Norgate), appears in a 
cheap edition, The Portrait Birthday Book of Famous Names | 
(Seeleys) is a work which we have a feeling of having neglected on its 








| Schwendler (L.), Instruction for Testing Telegraph Lines, Vol. 1...(Triibner) 12,0 
| Schumann (R.), Life of, with Letters, Cr SVO  ..c.ccseoceesereesees 








first appearance, The edition before us is enlarged and improved. The 
plan has been to select for every day in the year from two to six names 
of distinguished persons, who have happened to come into the world on 
that particular day. Ono of these persons supplies the portrait. This 
is an ingenious way of giving a now interest to the anniversary, which 
seems only accidentally to concern us. There is the advantage, too, 
that as the names have been chosen with a certain catholicity of taste, 
all tastes are to be gratified. Tho present writer, for instance, would 
be hard to please, if he were not satisfied with a choice between Catherine 
von Bora, Mrs. Hutchinson, Swedenborg, William Sharp, Auber, and Sir 
James Outram. Mr. Wallace’s Atussia (Cassells). A cheaper one- 
volume edition of this valuable work has been issued. We have also 
new editions of Zhe Symbols of Christ, by Charles Stanford, D.D.(Reli- 
gious Tract Society); Select Poetry for Children, by Joseph Payne ; 
Maritime Warfare, by Thomas Gibson Brooks (W. Ridgway); Six to One 
(Sampson LowandCo.) Who Wrote lt? A Dictionary of Common Poeti- 
cal Quotations in the English Language (Geo. Bell & Sons), appears in an 
enlarged edition. Among reprints, we may mention Berkeley's Prin- 
ciples of Human Knowledge, by C. Simon, LL.D. (Tegg); and Aen’s 
Manual of Prayers, for the Use of Winchester College (Society for 
Promoting Christian Knowledge). The Survivors of the ‘ Chancellor,’ by 
M. Jules Verne, appears in a cheaper form, (Sampson Low and Co.) 

















PUBLICATIONS OF THE WEEK. 

































— 
Adams (E. R.), Lectures on Religion, Cr 8¥0 ..scccccsssseseseerenseeenenes (Hamilton) 26 
Alcott (L. M.), Under the Lilacs, cr 810 .....0.cccccrsessvssseseseoseesseeeesetees (S. Low) 50 
Almanack de Gotha, 1879, 18mo (Dulau) 7/0 
Armitt (A.), The Garden at Monkholme, 3 Vols cr 8V0.....0.++..+-««...(S. Tinsley) 316 
Arnold (A.), Social Polities, 8vo ....... (Cc. K. Paul & Co.) 14/0 
Bayley (T.), Pocket-book for Chemists, &c., 32mo ..........+ eocccoocosecosooces (Spon) 5/0 
Beatty (P.), To My Lady. and other poems, 12mo .., ...(Provost) 6/0 
Biack (W.), Macleod of Dare, 3 vols cr 8vo....... (Macmillan) 31/6 
Bliss (J. W.), Every Inch a King, large sqmo .,....... +e (Griffith & Farran) 26 
British Juvenile, 1878, folio . (Smart & Allen) 16 
British Workwoman, 1878, folio ............00ssscseeesseeeeeenesens oe(Smart & Allen) 1/6 
Bury (W.), The Power and Speed of Steam-Vessels, 4to . eeccecencccees (Spon) 36 
Cameron (H. L.), Juliet’s Guardian, cr 8vo ... -(Chatto & Windus) 60 
Cameron (M. E.), The House of Achendaroch, Cr 8V0 ....ssc0eceeeeeees (S. Tinsley) 7,6 
Church (Rev. A. J.), Stories from Virgil, cr 8vo .... o-eeeee(Seeles) 5/0 
Charch Builder (The), 1878, CF 8VO  .......cccecssesessseseesereeseesees .--(Rivingtons) 3,0 
Clark (T. H.), Sketches of Short Tours at Home and Abroad ...... (Hamilton) 2/6 
Collins (W.), The Haunted Hotel, 2 vols. cr 8vo ........ sveeeee(Chatto & Windus) 210 
Cook's Voyages Round the World, with 12 Plates, 8¥0........0.00-ss000+0 (Bickers) 7/6 
Edwards (H.B.), A Tantalus Cup, 3 vols. er 8V0 .........+08 Tinsley) 31/6 
Favourite English Pictures, reproduced in Autotype, folio ... S. Low) 420 
Foote (J.A.), Treatise on Private International Jurisprudence tevens) 25,0 














Greenup (W. T.), Food and its Preparation, &c., 12mo ...,.... .(Bemrose) 2.6 
Hatchard (G.), Thoughts on the Lord's Prayer, &c., 12mo... <Hatehards) 2/6 
Haweis (H. R.), Arrows in the Air, Cr 8¥0 ......cecceceeees (C. Kegan Paul & Co.) 60 
Hifferman (J. M.), Thoughts on Various Themes, 12mo (Hamilton) 50 
James (A. M.), Hymns of Love and Thankfulness ............ (Hatchards) 1/6 
Lacroix (P.), Eighteenth Century, its Institutions, &c., roy 8vo......... (Bickers) 15,0 
hE ree (Simpkin & Co) 5/0 





Lear (S.), For Days and Years, a Book of Texts, &c, 18mo.........(Rivingtons) 2/6 
Lee (F. G.), Historical Sketch of the Reformation, 8vo......(Griffith & Farran) 10,6 
Macdonald (A ), The Bearings of Chronic Disease of the Heart, &c. (Churchill) 86 
Macduff (J. R.), Eventide at Betha!, 12mo seseee( Nisbet) 3,6 
McKeen (P. F.), Theodora Cameron, Cr 8V0 ..sccocee sovsessesssseeseesseseeeee (Hodder) 50 
Mind, a Quarterly Review, Vol. 3, S8vo_ ......+++. wecceee evsesee( Williams & Norgate) 
Mirth, a Miscellany of Wit, &c., 8vo : 
North (B.), Records and Recollections, er 8vo 
Osborn (S.), The Hydrocele, its Several Varieties, &c., 12mo 
| Parker (J. H.), The Primitive Fortifications of the City of Rome...(J. Parker) 21/0 
Parley (Peter), Annual, 1879, imp square (B. George) 50 
| Pepys'’s Diary and Correspondence, by M. Brig . .(Bickers) 15,0 
Raden (W.), Switzerland, its Mountains, &c., 4to .... (Bickers) 42,0 
| Salaman (A. A.), Aunt Annette’s Stories, square ..........0 (Griffith & Farran) 1/6 


























sevseereesee(o@Ves) 8/6 
.-(Bradbury) 57/6 


Scott (Sir W.), Novels and Poems, 32 vols in box . ° 
..( Williams & Norgate) 15/0 


Sennacherib, History of, by G. Smith, imp 8vo 














| Simcox (E.), Natural Law, an Essay on Ethics, 8¥0  .cs.csscsseseeeseeees (Triibner) 10/6 


Stieler (K.), The Rhine, from its Source, &c., 4to .(Bickers) 42/0 
Sullivan (M.), Day of Wonders, cr 8vo ., o. iffith & Farran) 50 
Sullivan (A. M.), New [reland, cr 8vo ....... -sevee(S. LOW) 8/6 
Thackeray (W. M.), The Great Hoggarty Diamond, cr 8vo ......(Smith Elder) 3/6 
Todhunter (T.), Key to Mechanics for Beginners, cr 8vo .. -(Macmillan) 6/6 
Trollope (T. A.), Slides from History's Magic Lantern, 8vo ............(Bickers) 7/6 
Walker (S.), The Christian Armour, l2mo : (Hamilton) 1/6 
Walter Forbes, by A. A., CF 8V0 .....ccce.ceee sceseusveoncess peceseccees eoceeeee (8S. Tinsley) 7/6 
Williams (J.8.), Queen Elfrida of the Olden Time, 12mo.. (Hatchards) 3/6 
Wilson (A.), Leisure-Time Studies, &¢,cr 8vo .. (Chatto & Windus) 10/6 
Wilson (A. M.), Destiny of the Wicked, 12mo .. (Hamilton) 2/0 
Wilson (J.), Memoir of, by his Daughter, Cr 8¥0 ......cceccereersereereesvees e(Jack) 6/0 





























DGBASTON HIGH SCHOOL for | 

L4 GIRLS, Limited —ASSISTANT-MISTRESSES 
will be Required Next Term. Subjects: Classics, 
History, Natural Science. Salary, from £100 to £150, 
according to qualifications. 

Applications, with full particulars, to be sent to the 
Head Mistress, 284 Hagley Road, Birmingham, not | 
jater than Wednesday, December 4th. The Ri 

O WOMEN.—An ATTEMPT to ACT | 
OUT Mr. RUSKIN’S ETHICAL TEACHING. 
—LADY-HELP Required for Nursery; another for } 


help. Entire social equality. Adequate Salary. No | 


LEGAL & GENERAL LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 


(Empowered by Act of Parliament.) 
10 FLEET STREET, TEMPLE BAR. 


‘TRUSTEES. 
ght Hon. the LORD CHANCELLOR. 





The Right Hon. LORD COLERIDGE, Lord Chief Justice, C.P. 
JAMES PARKER DEANE, Esq, Q.0., D.C.L. 

ROBERT BAYLY FOLLETT, Esq., late Taxing Master ia Chancery. 
FREDERICK JOHN BLAKE, Esq. 


| The Right Hon. LORD HATHERLEY. 
' 
| 





Kitche so ‘ : implici | 
n. Country Life of much simplicity and self WILLIAM WILLIAMS, Eq. 

! 

| 


Servants kept, but work fairly shared by all.— | 
OXON,” Spectator office, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, | . 
Wc. | Existing Assurances.......... 





"T°, LEADING SCIENTIFIC and | A*sursnee Claime 


FINANCIAL POSITION on Ist January, 1878:— 








wecceccccosocecoscooces £4,821,000 | Annual Revenue... eescessenceccccccscoccee 4900, 008 
Reversionary Bonus thereon ....... erccccceccoce ° 655,000 | Assurance Fund.........scecseeseee soe §=1,682,695 
Share Capital, fully subscribed...........+..0... 1,000,000 


3,008,000 (Paid-up, £160,000.) 





LITERARY MEN.—An old-established Firm, 

Who are extending their Publishing Department, are | 
Prepared to undertake the Publication of a Few 

Standard Works in Science and General Literature, | Schedules.) 
a liberal terms.—Al! communications in reply to 
pee Advertisement will be treated as strictly confl- 
ie and should be addressed in the first instance, 
ry etter only, to “DELTA,” London Institution, 

insbury Circus, E.C. 1 


application to 


SECURITY.-#Higher reserves against policy liabilities are maintained by the Institute of Actuaries’ 
Tables of Mortality, which are employed by this Society, than by any other in recoguised use. (See Government 


BONUS.—Nine-tenths of the total Profits divisible every five years amongst the Assured. The recent 
division averaged £84 per £1,000 policy. 
Parliamentary Accounts, Bonus Report, Préposal Forms, and full information will be forwarded on 


E, A. NEWTON, Actuary and Manager. 
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RENT GUARANTEE SOCIETY, LIMITED, 


ESTATF, PROPERTY, AND TRUST AGENCY, 
GUARANTORS AND COLLECTORS OF RENTS, TITHES, INCOMES, MORTGAGES, INTERESTS, &c., 


68 CANNON STREET, LONDON, 
Capital, £100,000. 


RICHARD STONE, Managing Director. Secretary —ARTHUR J. SEDDONS, 


Established 1850. 


E.C. 





ALVERN COLLEGE. 


The NEXT TERM will begin on Monday, January 27th. 


OLLEGE HOME 
FOR GIRLS, 
79 GOWER STREET, BEDFORD SQUARE. 


IBRARIAN, SECRETARY, or 
MANAGER of LITERARY INSTITUTE.—A 
Gentleman, thoroughly qualified, wishes for a SITUA- 
TION as above. Is a good Linguist. Highest refer- 
ences. — Address, ““CURATOR,” care of MAY'S 
Advertising Offices, 159 Piccadilly. 


4 DUCATION—Rev. W. TUCKWELL, 
late Head Master of Taunton College School, 
and Fellow of New College, Oxford, takes a few 
YOUNG BOYS as PUPILS. — Address, Stockton 
Rectory, near Rugby. 
N ENGLISH GOVERNESS, capable 
of giving a thorougbly liberal Education 
WANTED, bya Lady going to reside at Malta, for 
her Three Daughters, the eldest nearly sixteen. Any 
communication to be made by letter only. addressed 
to LADY “L. F.,” 107 Queen's Gate, London, S.W. 


(XIRTON COLLEGE, CAMBRIDGE. 


THREE SCHOLARSHIPS, tenable for three years, 
and of the value of £100, £60, and £40 @ year respec- 
tively, will be offered for competition at the ensuing 
March Entrance Examination. 

Information may be obtained from the Secretary, 
Mrs. ROBERTSON, 31 Kensington-park Gardens, 
London, W. 





r\HE SOCIETY of PAINTERS in 
P WATER COLOURS.—The Seventeenth Winter 
Exhibition of Sketches and Studies by the Members 
WILL OPEN at their Gallery, 5 Pall Mall East, on 
MONDAY, DECEMBER 2nd. Ten till five. Admis- 
sion, ls. ALFRED D. FRIPP, Secretary. 








N ON OGRAMS.—RODRIGUES’ 

NOVELTIES in Monograms, Arms, Crests, 
and Addresses. 

STEEL DIES engraved as Gems, from original and 
artistic designs. 

NOTE PAPER and ENVELOPES brilliantly illu- 
minated in Gold, Silver, Bronze, and Colours, in the 
first style. 

BEST RELIEF STAMPING, one colour, 1s per 100 
impressions. 

A VISITING CARD-PLATE, elegantly engraved, 
and 100 SUPERFINE CARDS printed, for 43 6d. 

BALL PROGRAMMES, all the new patterns of the 
season, arranged, printed, and stamped in the latest 
fashion. 

BILLS of FARE, GUEST-CARDS, WEDDING- 
CARDS, and INVITATIONS in every variety. 

HENRY RODRIGUES’, 
STATIONER, HERALDIC DESIGNER, and ENGRAVER 
to the Royal Family, 
42 PICCADILLY, LONDON, W. 


EWEL ROBBERIES. — CHUBB’S 
ey SAFES for JEWELS, specially fitted inside with 
wood or velvet, and enclosed in wood cabinets, can be 
seen at CHUBB and SON'S, 68 St. James's Street, S. W., 
and 128 Queen Victoria Street, St. Paul's, EO. 
CHUBB'S PATENT LOCKS for all Purposes. Illus- 
trated Price Lists sent free. 














[canan’s a HISKY. 


THE CREAM OF OLD IRISH WHISKIES. 





Pure, mild, mellow, delicious, and most whole- 
some. Universally recommended by the Medical 
Profession. Dr. HASSALL says:—* The Whisky 
is soft, mellow and pure, well matured, and of very 
excellent quality.” 





20 GREAT TITCHFIELD STREET, W. 


NV ESSRS. DUNVILLE and CO. are the 
largest holders of Whiskyin the World. Their 
OLD IRISH WHISKY is recommended by the medica! 
profession in preference to French Brandy. It is 
supplied in casks and cases for home use and expor- 
tation, and quotations may be had on application to 
Messrs. DUN VILLE and CO., Royal Irish Distilleries 
Belfast; or at their London Offices, 4 Beaufort Build- 
ings, Strand, W.C. 
. * There's no sweeter Tobacco comes 
y JILLS’ from Virginia, and no better brand 
than the ‘ THREE CASTLES.’"—Vide 
‘* THREE “The Virginians.” 
Sold only in Packets and niin aii 
Cigarettes, protected by the CASTLES,” 
Name and Trade Mark of 


PAINLESS 





DENTISTRY. 





less Dentistry. 
G. H. Jones, Esq. 


Mr. G. H. JONES, Surgeon-Dentist, 


of 57 GREAT RUSSELL STREET, BLOOMSBURY (immediately opposite the British Museum) 
Will be glad to forward his new Pamphlet, gratis and post free, , 
which explains the oaly perfectly Painless System of adapting ARTIF{VIAL TEETH 
(Protected by Her Majesty's Royal Letters Patent,) , 
Which have obtained Five Prize Medals,—London 18652, Paris 1887, 
Philadelphia 1876, Vienna 1873, and New York 1853. 
CONSULTATION DAILY FREE. 
[CESTIMONIAL, JAN. 
My DEAR S1r,—Allow me to express my sincere thanks for the skill and attention displayed in the con- 
struction of my Artificial Teeth, which render my mastication and articulation excellent. Ia 


that you have obtained her Majesty's Royal Letters Patent, to protect what I consider the perfection of Pain- 
In recognition of your valuable services, you are at liberty to use my name. S. G. HuTcHINe, 


27, 


1877.] 
Iam glad to hear 


By appointment Surgeon-Dentist to the Queen. 


RESIDENTS ABROAD, who are prevented visiting @ qualified Dentist, can be treated on advantageous terms. 





JHGENIX FIRE OFFICE, Lombard 
Street, and Charing Uross, London. 
ESTABLISHED 1782. 
Prompt and Liberal Loss Settlements. 
Insurances effected in all parts of the world. 
JOHN J. BROOMFIELD, Secretary. 


AGLE INSURANCE COMPANY. 
79 PALL MALL. 

For Lives ONLY. ESTABLISHED 1807. 
Accumulated Funds ..,.........0.ccccessescseee £3,083,281 
Also a Subscribed Capital of more than £1,500,000 
Reports, Prospectuses, and Forms may be had at 

the Office, or from any of the Company's Agents, post 


free. 
GEORGE UMPHREYS, Actuary and Secretary. 


SPECIAL NOTICE. 
| iar EMPIRE MUTUAL LIFE 
ASSURANCE COMPANY, 

New Bridge Street, London, 
Incorporated under Special Acts of Parliament, 
Funds in hand are nearly Three-quarters of a Million 
sterling. 

DECLARATION of TENTH BONUS. 

Assurances effected under the bonus tables before 
the 31st December, 1878, will be entitled to participate 
in the distribution of the profits. 

The Thirty-First Annual Report and Balance-sheet 
may be had on application to any of the Agents, or to 

EDWIN BOWLEY, Secretary. 


es ACCIDENTS! RAIL- 
WAY ACCIDENTS! 
ACCIDENTS OF ALL KINDS 
Insured against by the 
RAILWAY PASSENGERS'ASSU RANCECOMPANY, 
The Oldest and Largest Accidental Assurance 
Company. 

The Right Hon. Lord KINNAIRD, Chairman. 
SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL, £1,000,000, 
ANNUAL INCOMB, £210,000. 

A fixed Sum in case of Death by Accident, and a 
Weekly Allowance in the event of Injury, may be 
secured at Moderate Premiums. 

BONUS ALLOWED TO [INSURERS OF FIVE 
YEARS’ STANDING. 

ACCIDENTS OCCUR DAILY! 
£1,230,000 have been paid as compensation. 
Apply to the Clerks at the Railway Stations, the Local 

Agents, or 
64 CORNHILL, LONDON. 
WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 


OUSE PROPERTY and INVEST- 

MENT COMPANY (Limited), 92 Cannon 
Street, London, E.C., seven doors east of Cannon- 
Street Station. 
paid-up Shares, of £25 each, for the Purchase and 
Sale of productive and progressive House Property, 
and Improving the Dwellings of the Working-classes 
on the self supporting principle. Registered March 


15th, 1876. 
CAPITAL ALLOTTED. 
Ist Issue, at par...... 4,000 Shares. Amount... £100,000 








2nd , £1 prem. 4,000 ,, + wee «100,000 
aed , £2 w» 4000 , +9 eee §=100,000 
Mth , £8 » 4000 ,, + eee = 100,000 
Sth , £4 » 2,293, a oe ae 

Total...... 18,293 ,, Total ..... « £457,325 


The Fifth Issue of 4,000 Shares is in course of allot- 
ment, at £4 per Share premium, 2,293 of which have 
been already allotted. 

Reserve Fund upwards of £20,000. 

Various further profitable Resales have been made. 
The present Premium has been fixed to place ona 
fair leve! the old Shareholders and present Entrants. 
The Premium ou the Sixth Issue will be fixed by 
the Board at such a sum as will protect the then 
existing Shareholders, having in view the constantly 
increasing prosperity of the Company. 

Estates purchased, 117, for £524,627 10s. 

Current rate of interest on Shares, SLX PER CENT. 
For Report and Balance-Sheet, Share-Application 
Form, and Pamphlet, entitled, “ A Chat with the Sec- 





W. D. and H. O. WILLS, Bristol and London. 


retary,” apply to W. HW. BASDEN, Secretary. 


Capital, £1,000,000, in 40,000 fully | 
| pared by E. LAZENBY and SON, bears the label used 
| 80 many years, signed, “ L’izabeth Lazenby.” 








| 








es 

| AND-IN-HAND FIRE and LIFE 

INSURANCE OFFICE, New Bridge Street 

Blackfriars. Instituted 1696. - 
The OLDEST Insurance Office in the world. 
The WHOLE of the PROFITS are divided a; 

the Policy-holders. — 

Applications for Agencies are invited from persons 

of influence. 


5 LIVERPOOL and LONDON 
and GLOBE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
FIRE, LIFE, and ANNUITIES. 
1 Dale Street, Liverpool; Cornhill, London, 
Total Invested Funds ..,.........0...... £5,814,367 






Fire Premiums, 1877..........00.ce.se+s ° ¥ 
Life do. do. ... - 235,340 
Interest on Investments ...........0.0 249,906 


Total Annual Income ............ £1.537,711 

Under the New Series of Life Policies, the Assured 
are entitled to Four-fifths of the Profits of the Parti- 
cipating Class. 

Non-Bouus Policies at moderate rates. 

Fire Insurances upon equitable terms, 

For the Prospectus and last Report of the Directors, 
apply as above, or to any of the Agents of the 
Company. 


“SUDDEN MOURNING— 
Messrs. JAY are always provided with experi- 
enced dressmakers and milliners, ready to travel to 
any part of the kingdom, free of expense to purchasers, 
when the emergencies of su iden or unexpected mourn- 
ing require the immefiate execution of mourning 
orders. They take with them Dresses and Millinery, 
besides materials at ls per yard and upwards to cut 
from the piece, all marked ia plain figures, and at 
the same price as if purchased at the London General 
Mourning Warehouse, in Regent Street. Reasonable 
estimates also givea for household mourning at a 
great saving to large or smi! families. 
JAY'S, 





The London General Mourning Warehouse, 
Regent Street, W. 

E LAZENBY and SON’S PICKLES, 
. e SAUCES, and CONDIMENTS.—E. LAZENBY 
and SON, Sole Proprietors of the celebrated Receipts, 
and Manufacturers of the PICKLES, SAUCES, aad 
CONDIMENTS so long and favourably distinguished 
by their Name, beg to remind the Public that every 
article prepared by them is guaranteed as entirely 
Unadulterated.— 92 Wigmore Street, Caveadish 
Square (late 6 Edwards Street, Portman Square) ; aad 
18 Trinity Street, London, S.E. 
t ARVEY’S SAUCE.—CAUTION.— 

The admirers of this celebrated Sauce are par- 
ticularly requested to observe that each Bottle, pre- 


In consequence of spurious imitations of 
EA AND  PERRINS’ SAUCE, 
_4_ which are calculated to deceive the Public, LEA 
and PERRINS have adupted a NEW LABEL, bearing 
their siguature— 
* LEA and PERRINS,” 
which signature is p'aced on every bottle of 
ORCESTERKSHIRE SAUCE, 
and without which none is genuine. Sold 
Wholesale by the Proprietors, Worcester; Ca0ssé 
and BLACKWELL, London, aud Export Oilmen gene- 





rally. Hetail by dealers ia sauces throughout the 
world. 

GOLD MEDAL PARIS. i 

RY’S COCOA EXTRACT. 





superfluous oil. Sold in packets and tins. 
GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 
FRY'S CHOCOLATE and 


Guaranteed pure Cocoa only deprived of the 
TWELFIH EXUIBITION MEDAL. 
A is evidence of the high opinion entertained by 
the Luternational Jury of the Merits of 
COCOA. 
Ask for Fry's CELEBRATED CABACCAS COCOA, & 
choice preparation. 
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MUDIE’S SELECT 


NEW AND CHOICE BOOKS. | 


NOTICE.—ONE THOUSAND COPIES of the LIFE 
of ROBERT DICK of THURSO, by SAMUEL SMILES. 
THOUSAND FIVE HUNDRED Copies of Mr. Brassey’s Voyage 

‘Sunbeam,’ and Very Many Copies of Fanny Kemble’s 


of the 


Record of a Girlhood—Archdeacon Denison’s Autobiography— 
Record 0, 

Stanley's Travels in A frica—Sir CG. We 
the ‘Challenger,’ and every other Recent Work of General Interest, 


? 


are 


postage free on application. 


New OxrorD STREET, November 23rd. 


in Circulation at MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. See 
MUDIE’S LIBRARY CIRCULAR, New Edition, now ready, Sine EXTRAVAGANT USE of FUEL in COOKING 
By Frevk. Epwarps, Jun. 


LIBRARY. | 


By 


Two | ————_____ 


DOWN 


Thomson’s Voyage of 


8vo0, pp. xvi.-270, cloth, 10s 6.1. 


EGYPT, CYPRUS, AND ASIATIC 


TURKEY. 


J. LEWIS FARLEY, 


Author of “Resources of Turkey,” &c. 


London: TRUBNER and CO., Ludgate Bill. 


NOW READY, at all the LIBRARIES. 


BY 


By Major A. F. P. HARCOURT, 
Bengal Staff Corps, Author of “ The Shakespeare Argosy,” &>. 


THE DRAWLE. 


3 vols. crown 8vo. 


London: WM. H. ALLEN and CO., 13 Waterloo Place. 














OPERATIONS, 


With an Account of 


Jenjamin Count Rumford and his Economical Systems, and numerous Practical 
Suggestions adapted for Domestic Use. Royal 8vo, with 47 Illustrations, 5s. 
“Mr. Edwards writes excellently, without technicality or obscurity, and may 





LIBRARY, 12 St. 


Founded 1841. 


_ 
PATRON—H R.A. the PRINCE of WALES. 
PRESIDENT—THOMAS CARLYLE, Esq. 
This Library contains 90,000 Volumes of Ancient and Modern Literature, in 


various Languages 


Subscriptions, £3 a yr ar, or £2, with entrance fee of £6; Life Membership, £26 
Fifteen volumes are allowed to country and ten to town members. Reading- 
cooms open from Ten to half-past Six. Prospectus on application. 

ROPERT HARRISON, Secretary and Librarian. 


James’s Square, London. 


128, 
SMOKY CHIMNEYS. 


OUR DOMESTIC FIRE-PLACES. New Edition. 


fairly say that he has done his part towards making the subject intelligible to 
unscientilic persons.”"—/Pall Mal! Gazetie. 


By the same Author. 
149 Illustrations, 


40 Illustrations, 33 6d. 


SOME OBSERVATIONS on FIRE-PLACES. 64d. 
IMPROVED FIRE-PLACES. 1s, 


London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and Co., Paternoster Row. 





JOHN GOSNELL & CO.’S 
VIOLET AND MILLEFLEUR POWDER, 
FOR THE 


TOILET AND NURSERY. 


Universally admired for its Purity and Exquisite 
Fragrance. 


Sold by all Chemists and Perfumers. 


CERTIFICATES OF EFFICIENCY AND PURITY 
From the First Analytical Chemists of the day, will 
he forwarded, on application to 93 Upper Thames 
Street, London, and in future will be issued with every 

packet sold by us. 





TILLIAM S&S BURTON, 
\ 89 OXFORD STREET, W., &c. 
CUTLERY. 
Table Dessert Cvrs. 
Knives. Knives. pr. pr. 


TABLE 
The Blades are all of the 
finest steel. 





8 \~ 
$}-in.ivory handles, per doz. 14 0... Ow. 6 O 
33 do. do. 18 0... 0 6 9 
34 do. to balance do. 20 0... 0 6 9 
33d. do. do. 26 0... Son & 
4 do. do. do. 238 0..21 0... 7 6 
4 do. fine do. G. F380. 0 9 6 
4 do, extra large do. 36 0.., 0 10 6 
4 do. African do. 42 0... 35 0 13 6 
4 do.silverferrulesdo. 42 0... 35 0 15 0 
4 do. silver'd bladesdo. 48 0 0. = 
Do.electro-sil.handles do. 23 0 Gu VS 


LAMPS. 
ILLIAM 8. BURTON invites attention to this 
Season's Show of LAMPS, comprising, amongst 
others, the following varieties :— 








Kerosine Oil Table Lamps ..........+0++« 2s G1 to 128. 
Patent Duplex BO rcccsosce wee 148 6d to £6 Lda. 
Suspending do. 53 0d to £9. 
Wall do. oo 5a 6d to £1 10s, 
Queen's Reading do......... wii eee 158 Od to £2 10s. 
Moderator do. French............ 83 Od to £14. 


LUXOLEUM.—A perfectly safe and inodorous Oil, 
per half-gallon, 1s 3d. 
COLZA OIL.—Best French, per gallon, 33 1d. 
\ ILLIAM S BURTON, 
General Furnishing Ironmonger by Appoint- 
ment to H.R.H. the Prince of Wales. 
Catalogues, contaiuing 850 Illustrations, post free. 


REMARKABLE, VERY REMARKABLE 
INDEED, are the EFFECTS of 
AMPLOUGH'S PYRETIC SALINE, 
in Preventing and Curing Smail-pox, Fevers, 
and Skin Diseases. Excellent, refreshing, and in- 
vigorating to the constitution. Sold by Chemists. 


I OLLOWAY’SOINTMENTG PILLS. 
| —FEMALE COMPLAINTS.—On the mothers of 
England depends much and serious responsibility in 
securing for their daughters robust health, alas! 
thougbtlesly sacrificed by culpable bashfulness at a 
Particular period of life, when all-important changes 
take place i. the female constitution, upon the man- 
agement of which depend future happiness or m‘sery. 
Holloway's Pills, especially if aided with the Oint- 
ment, have the happiest effect in establishing those 
functions upon the due performance of which health, 
and even life itself, depend. Mother and daughter 
may safely use these powerful deobstruent *emedies 
Without consulting any one. Universally adopted as 
the one grand remedy for female complaints, these 
Pills never fail, never weaken the system, and always 
bring about the desired result. 


CURES of BRONCHITIS, COUGHS, and COLDS, by 
R. LOCOCK’S PULMONIC 

AY WAFERS.—From Mr. Wilcox, 7 Prospect Row. 
mingham :—* For years [ have recommended them, 
and never known them to fail.” In asthma, Con- 
Sumption, Bronchitis, Gout, Rheumatism, and all 
ysterical and Nervons Complaints, instant relief and 
& rapid cure are given by Dr. Locock's Waters, which 
taste Plessantly. Sold by all Druggi-ts, at ls lid and 
#s 9d per box. Beware of counterfeits, 








THE AMERICAN 
WALTHAM WATCHES 


ARE THE BEST TIMEKEEPERS 
IN THE WORLD. 
They are 
ATTRACTIVE in APPEARANCE, 
CORRECT in PRINCIPLE. 
SUBSTAN IIAL in CONSTRUCTION. 
SUPERIOR in FINISH. 
EXACT in PERFORMANCE. 
ECONOMICAL in PRICE. 
HENRY W. BEDFORD 
HAS THE LARGEST STOCK IN LONDON OF 
THESE CELEBRATED WATCHES ; IN SILVER 
CASES, FROM £2 15s; AND IN GOLD CASES, 
FROM £8 8s. Price List & PAMPHLETS Post FREE, 
67 REGENT STREET (next to St. 
James’s Hall). 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS. 


Sold by all Stationers throughout the world. 


HEAL AND SON’S 
GOMMIER 
FEASTIQUE 
DORTATIF 


IS THE BEST SPRING MATTRESS YET 
INVENTED. 





HEAL AND SON, Bedstead, Bedding, and Bed-room 
Furniture Manufacturers, 


195, 196 197, 198 TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD, 
LON Ww. 


Catalogue post free. 


Next week, crown 8vo. 


BASIL ORMOND, and CHRISTABEL’S 
pid Metrical Tales. By the Author of * Lays 
: ; Shortly. 


LAYS of IND. By Aliph Cheem. 
Sixth Edition, being the Second Illustrated Edition, 
with additional Lays and Lilustrations. 


In crown 8vo, illustrated, 7s 6d. 


VETERINARY NOTES for HORSE- 
OWNERS. Av Every-Day Horse Book of all the 
ordinary Complaints of Horses, for use in the 
absence of the Veterinary Surgeon. By Captain 
M. H. Hayes. 


Just received from India. 


A GUIDE to HORSE TRAINING and 
MANAGEMENT (in India). By Captain M. H. 
— Second Edition, Enlarged, crown 8vo, 
7s 6d. 


A TRIP THROUGH CENTRAL ASIA. 


By BERNARD DE VILLER YI. Sewed, 2s 6d. 


W. THACKER and CO., 87 Newgate Street, London. 


EPPS’S 
COCOA. 


POSSESSING ALL THE PROPERTIES OF THE 
FINEST ARROWROOT, 


BROWN AND POLSON’S 
CORN FLOUR 


IS A WORLD-WIDE NECESSARY FOR 


THE NURSERY, THE SICK-ROOM, 
AND THE 





FAMILY TABLE. 





THE NE W 


TONIC. 





F E R 


Invaluable in all cases of 
Weakness and Debility. B R 


PURE IRON and OXYGEN, 
without ACID. 


A V A |! S 


Ie Tasteless. Does not constipate. 


Neither stains nor injures the Teeth. 


See Lancet, June 9, 1877, British Medical Journal, March 3, 1877, and the whole Medical Press. 


BRAVAIS’ DIALYSED IRON is 
SOLD BY ALL CHEMISTS, in Bottles in portable Card Cases, with Drop Measure complete. 





Pamphlets, with full Particulars, aud Prices, post free on application to 


BRAVAIS and C0..S LONDON OFFICE, 8 IDOL LANE, E.C. 





“I ALWAYS USE IT MYSELF, 


and recommend it to my Patients,” wrote the late eminont Surgeon, 


MR. JAMES 


PEARS’ TRANS 


TO BE HAD OF CHEMISTS AND PERFUMERS, EVERYWHERE, 





STARTIN, of 
PARENT SOAP. 
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FOR CHRISTMAS. 





'D 


NOTICE.—PREPARING for PUBLICATION, 


in DECEMBER, an ILLUSTRATED EDITION o 
the EPIC of HADES. With Seventeen Full-Page Classical 
Drawings by GEORGE R. CHAPMAN. Ato, cloth extra, 
Gilt Leaves. 

C. KEGAN PAUL and CO., 1 Paternoster Square. 


OSLER’S GLASS CHANDELIE 
WALL LIGHTS AND LUSTRES FOR GAS AND CANDLES. CHANDELIERS IN BRONZE AND ORMCLU. 


DUPLEX LAMPS, fitted with Patent Extinguisher. 
KEROSENE and OTHER OILS, of the finest quality. 


TABLE GLASS of ALL KINDS and NEWEST DESIGNS. 
MINTON'S and WORCESTER PORCELAIN and STONE CHINA. 
ORNAMENTAL GLASS, ENGLISH AND FOREIGN. 
BIRMINGHAM: MANUFACTORY AND SHOW-ROOMS, BROAD STREET. 
LONDON: SHOW-ROOMS, 45 OXFORD STREET, W. 


STOVES for ENTRANCE-HALLS, CHURCHES, SCHOOL-ROOMS, &c. 


GOLDSWORTHY GURNEY’S STOVES, on the Slow-Combustion Principle, for heating large 
or smal! areas with close fire. 


PATENT GILL AIR-WARMERS, with fire-brick lining, ascending or descending flue, open or 
close fire; and to burn night and day, if required. 


PEIRCE’S PYRO-PNEUMATIC STOVES, with fire-brick lining, fresh warm-air supply, open 
fire, ascending or descending flue. 
DR. ARNOTT’S SLOW-COMBUSTION STOVES, to burn night and day throughout the cold 
season. 
PEDESTAL TILE STOVES, HOT-AIR STOVES, &c., with open fires. 
ILLUSTRATED SHEETS FORWARDED. 


FREDK. EDWARDS & SON, 49 Great Marlborough St., Regent St., London. 
THE 
“ An absolutely perfect lamp.” —Fie/d. 


“ Allows the most delicate shades of 
colour to be distinguished.”"— 
World. 




















“ A nearer approach to sunlight than has ever before been obtained.” 
—The Times. 


“In the whole of Mr. Silber's inven- 
tions, there is noticeable a complete 
attention to and adoption of natural 


“ot SILBER 


laws." —Brilish Medical Journal, 
Perfect Combustion produced by these Lamps, variously adapted for 
Colza or Rape Oil, Petroleum, Paraffin or Kerosene, Coal or Air Gas, L | G H , J . 


With the Improved Burners to fit all Lamps and Gas-Fittings. 
Toe SILBER “ Mrratus” BurRNER:—* Ry far the best Flat-Flame Burner for Petroleum yet introduced.”"— 
Dr. W. WALLACE, F.B.S.E., F.C.S., Public Analyst and Gas Examiner for the City of Glasgow. 
THE SILBER LIGHT COMPANY, Limited, Manufactory and Show-Rooms, 
49 Whitecross Street, London, E.C. 
*.* LIST OF LOCAL AGENTS ON APPLICATION. 





ABSTERGENT, EMOLLIENT, DULCIFYING. 


b] 
WRIGHT’S COAL-TAR SOAP. 
A SINE QUA NON FOR THE TOILETTE, NURSERY, AND SHAVING. 
Its salutiferous qualities are recognised by and enforced by the emphatic recommendation of Mr. JAMES 
STARTIN, of 17 Sackville Street, W., Surgeon to St. John's Hospital for Diseases of the Skin; the late Mr. 
JAMES STARTIN, of Savile Row; Dr. McCall Anderson, Woodside Crescent, Glasgow; and the other leading 


Members of the Profession. 
TO BE HAD OF ALL CHEMISTS AND PERFUMERS. 


DINNEFORD’S 


For Acidity of the Stomach. For Heartburn 
and Headache. For Gout and Indigestion. 
Safest Aperient for Delicate 


MAGNESIA. 
Constitutions, Ladies, Children, and Infants. 


rr Ato Sow re tin, Soa. 
LIEBIG COMPANY’S 
EXTRACT 

OF MEAT. 


*,* In use in most households throughout the 
Kingdom. 











A SLIGHT ADDITION OF THE EXTRACT 
GIVES GREAT STRENGTH 
AND 
FLAVOUR TO SOUPS, MADE DISHES, 


AND SAUCES, 
CAUTION.—Genuine ONLY with fac-simile of Baron 
Liebig’s Signature in Blue Ink across Label. 


READING CASES FOR THE SPECTATOR, 


Price 2s 6d each. 


CASES FOR BINDING, 


Price 2s 6d each. 


AND EFFECTS GREAT ECONOMY. 





May be had by order through any Bookseller or Newsagent, or at the Office, 1 Wellington 
Street, Strand, 





| 


T)E LA RUE and CO.’s IND 
RED-LETTER DIARIES 
DIARIES. and TABLET CALENDAR 
grea Variety, may now be had of all B. 
Stationers. Also, the “ Finger-sheped Sonor es 
cases, extra gilt. Wholesale only of the Publisha 
___THOos. De La Rvé& and Co., London ” 
E LA RUE and CO’S «HALE 
CROWN " DIARY, for 1879, containing ~~ “ 
amount of useful information, and abundant s ny - 
memoranda, Size, post 8vo; half-bound, cloth. 8 = 
= for a eeu or study. Of all Book. 
sellers and Stationers. Whole 3 
Publishers, vseapeieres dion aad 
__THOs, De La RvE and Co., London, 


] )E LA RUE and CO.’S PLAYING 
y . 4 
l CARDS, and * DEXTER” PLAYING a 
with rounded Corners and Patent Index-pips, The 
— gem for the Season may now be had of al 
ooksellers and Stationers. Whol 

Manufacturers, ns the 
eae _THos. DE La Rve and Co., London. 
I E LA RUE’S CHRISTMAS CARDS 
in great Variety, prepared from Original Desi ; 

and Illustrated by Original Verses. Of all Booksel 
and Stationers. Wholesale only of the Publishers, 

7 Tos, De La Rus and Co., London. 
11th Edition, 8vo, cloth, extra gilt, price — 
\ HIST, the Laws and Principles of. 
By “CAVENDISH.” Of all Book ’ 
Stationers. —a 
__THos. De LA Rug and Co., London. 
i By the same Author. 

)}CARTE, the Laws of, adopted by the 
_4 Turf Club, witha Treatise on the Game Price 
23 G4. ROUND GAMES at CARDS, price is 64 
PIQUET, price 38 Gd. LAWN TENNIS and BAD. 
MINTON, price ls. POCKET GUIDES, price 64 each- 
WHIST (3)—Guide, Laws, Leads. BEZIQUE. POLISH 


ELIBLE 
CONDE) 
S, for rr 





BEZIQUE, ECARTE. EUCHRE. SPOIL-FIVE, 
CRIBBAGE. CALABRASELLA. SIXTY-SIX. Go. 
BANG. BACKGAMMON. OHESS. DRAUGHTs, 


Of all Booksellers. 
_ Taos, Ds La Rug and Co., London. 
RIVEN 


Price 58, post free, 
to ROME: a Novel. By 
WILLIS NEVINS (ex-Anglican Clergyman). 

“ Genuine humour pervades it."— Westminster Gazette. 

** An amusing sketch."—T7he Month. 

WILLIAMS aud NoRGATE, 14 Henrietta Street, Covent 
Garden, W.C. 

Cheap Edition, price 2s 64, 
NV R. SPENCER’S WORK on 
1 EDUCATION: Intellectual, Moral, and 
Physical. 

WILLIAMS and NorGATS, 14 Henrietta Street, 
Covent Garden, London; and 20 South Frederick 
Street, Edinburgh. 

_. Cheap English Edition, price 64. 
ONDITIONAL IMMORTALITY: 
Five Sermons on a Subject of Present Interest. 
By W. F. Huntrnapon, D.D., Rector of All Saints, 
Worcester, Massachusetts, U.S.A., Author of 
“Christian Believing and Living.” With a New 
Preface to the English Edition, in reply to the Rev. J. 
Baldwin Brown. 
London: ELLioT STOCK, 62 Paternoster Row, E.C. 








Seventh Edition, post free, One Shilling. . 
R. WATTS on ASTHMA.—A Treatise 
on the only Successful Method of Curing this 


Disease. By Ropsrt G. Watts, M.D., M.BCS.,, 
L.S.A., &c., 5 Bulstrode Street, Oavendish Square, 
London, W. 


London: C. MITCHELL and Co., Red Lion Court, 
Fleet Street. 


Just published, cr. 8vo, price 7s 6d, with Portrait of 
Descartes, 
‘HE MEDITATIONS of RENE DES- 


CARTES: a new Translation. With an Ia- 
troduction, Memoir, and Commentary. By Ricaaap 
Lownpxs, Author of “ An Introduction to the Philoso- 
phy of Primary Be‘iefs,” &c. 

London: F. NoRGATS, 7 King Street, Covent Garden. 
the NEW COINAGE. By Henry 

GRAHAM. Now ready, crown 8vo, cloth, 
price 4s 6d. 

London: CrvIL SERVICE PUBLISHING COMPANY, 8 
p= a Court, Fieet Street, E.C.; and at all Book- 
sellers. 


“6 ‘ EXPOSITOR is a publication of 
sterling value."—Spectator. ‘*Good and sug- 
gestive in a very high degree."—Literary Ch 
**Continues its very useful function of presenting 
papers on religious and Scriptural subjects of diffi- 
culty, complexity, or special interest.”"—Guardian. 
Mouthly, 1s, post free. Vols. I. to VI. may now be 
had, price 7s 6d each. These volumes constitute ® 
library of valuable explanatory papers on the more 
difficult themes, passages, and Books of Scripture, by 
the most eminent Biblical scholars. 
ge HoppER and STOUGHTON, 27 Paternoster 
ow. 


Sixth Year—Just Published, price, sewed, 1s; half- 


bound, Is 6 
ASON’S 








bd. 
ALMANAC and HAND- 
BOOK for IRELAND, for the YEAR 187% 
Containing Articles on Legislation for Ireland, Local 
Government, Board of Works, Peasant Proprietorship 
Timber Culture, &. 

Dublin: W. H. Suitaand Son, 
MARSHALL, and Co. ee 
nal r x 

NTERIOR of VIENNA EXCHANGE, 
aud EXTERIOR, PALACE CHAMBERS, ST- 
SPEPHEN’S.—See the BUILDER of this week (4d, of 
by post, 44d), for Views and Plans; Art ia Rome 
Times; Pottery, French Exhibition; Warming s0¢ 
Ventilating; Opening Address, Institute of arenieees 
Lord Mayor's Show; Building Bye-Laws; Professio! 


London: SIMPKIN, 





i 


of the Surveyor; As to the Repair of Churches, ted 
46 Catherine Street, and all Newamen. 
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CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PRESS. 


In a few days. 
AND TIMES OF STEIN; 
LIFE OR, 
AND PRUSSIA IN THE 
NAPOLEONIC AGE. 


By J. R. SEELEY, M.A, 


Modern History in the University 
of Cambridge. 


3 yols. demy 8v0, with Portraits and Maps. 


Regius Professor of 


LONDON: 
CAMBRIDGE WAREHOUSE, 17 Paternoster Row. 





Now ready, post Svo, 5s. 
ROSA MACKENZIE KETTLE'S NEW WORK. 
THE RANGER’S LODGE. 


JAMES WEIR & KNIGHT, 283 Regent Street. W. 











This day is published. 
AND BALLADS. 
By HEINRICH HEINE. 


YE INTO ENGLISH VERSE BY THEODORE 
Done Ine MARTIN, ©.B. 


Crown 8vo, printed on papier verge, 88. 


POEMS 








WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, 
Edinburgh and London. 





Now ready, price 6s. 
THIRD and CHEAPER EDITION of 
LATOUCHE’S TRAVELS IN 
PORTUGAL. 
By JOHN LATOUCHE. 


With Illustrations and Map. 


“We advise readers to take to this book.”— 
Athenzum. 

“Mr. Latouche has produced a singularly interest- 
ing and readable book."—Pall Mali Gazette. 

“ His book is as fair as it is pleasant, as full of in- 
formation as it is sparkling with humour.”—<Spectator. 

“The most enjoyable, the most natural, the freshest, 
and the cleverest volume of travels we have had for 
many a long day."— World. 

“For the combination of literary skill, descriptive 
power, and solid and varied information, Mr. Latouche 
bas not often been surpassed.” — British Quarterly 
Review. 

London: WARD, LOCK, and CO., Warwick House, 
Salisbury Square, E.C. 





MR. DIXONS NEW WORK. 
Now ready, Vols. 1 and 2, 8vo, 30s. 


ROYAL WINDSOR. 


By W. HEPWORTH DIXON. 


HURST and BLACKETT, Publishers. 


THE NEW NOVELS, 


AT ALL THE LIBRARIES. 


Kelverdale. By the Earl of 


Desart. 3 vols. 


’ 
A Young Man’s Fancy. By 
Mrs, Fork&:T#R, Author of “ Viva,” &c. 3 vols. 
“ We hail with pleasure another novel from the pen 
of Mrs. Forrester. Her book has allthe natural inter- 
est, liveliness, and tact which distinguish a work of a 
clever woman.’'— Court Journal. 


A Broken Faith. By Iza Duffus 


ARDY, Author of “ Glencairv,” &c, 3 vols. 
“A novel of unusual interest and dramatic power. 
It is the best work that has come from Miss Hardy's 


A True Marriage. By Emily 


SPeNDER, Author of “ Restored,” &c. 3 vols. 
“A pleasant and satisfactory book.”"—Athenzum. 


Michelle and Little Jack. By 
FRANCES MARTIN, 1 yol., 10s 6d. 
“ These stories are master-pieces."—Ezaminer. 


A Chequered Life. By Mrs. Day, 


- Author of “ From Birth to Bridal,” &. 3 vols. 
A story of well-sustained interest.”"—Spectator. 











HURST and BLACKETT, Pablishers. 





GEORGE BELL & SONS’ 
NEW BOOKS. 


GOETHE’S FAUST. 
IN TWO PARTS. 
Translated by ANNA SWANWICK. 
With 40 Steel Engravings, after Retzsch's Designs. 


4to, handsomely bound, 21s. 


New Edition, revised and brought down to the 
present date. 


A DICTIONARY OF ARTISTS 


THE ENGLISH SCHOOL. 
PAINTERS, SCULPTORS, ARCHITECTS, 


ENGRAVERS, and ORNAMENTISTS. 
With Notices of their Lives and Works. 


By SAMUEL REDGRAVE, Joint Author of “A 
Century of Painters of the English School.” 


Demy 8vo, 16s. 


COVENTRY PATMORE’S 
POETICAL WORKS. 


AMELIA, TAMERTON CHURCH TOWER, 
&c., with Essay on English Metrical Law. Post 
8yo, cloth, 6s; roxburghe, 7s. 


The ANGEL in the HOUSE. 
Post 8vo, cloth, 6s ; roxburghe, 7s. 


The VICTORIES of LOVE. 4th Edition. Post 
8vo, cloth, 68; roxburghe, 7s. 


The UNKNOWN EROS, PEACE, and other 
ODES. Crown 8vo, cloth, 7s 6d ; roxburghe, 8s 6d. 


5th Edition 


Uniform Edition, 4 vols. post 8vo, roxburghe bind- 
ing, 28s. 





Crown 8vo, price 8s. 


TRANSLATIONS 


BY 


R. C. JEBB, M.A., Professor of Greek in the Univer- 
sity of Glasgow, late Fellow of Trinity College, 
Cambridge ; 

H. JACKSON, M.A., Fellow and Prelector of Trivity 
College ; 

AND 
W. E. CURREY, M.A., late Fellow of Trinity College. 


[Cambridge: DEIGHTON, BELL, and 00.) 





LESSING’S DRAMATIC WORKS. 


Complete in Two Vols., 38 6d each, 


VoL. I.—Mirs Sara Sampson, Philotas, Emilia Galotti, 
Nathan the Wise. With a Short Memoir by 
HELEN ZIMMEBN, and a Portrait. 


Vou. Il.—Damon, Young Scholar, Woman-hater, 
Treasure, Freethinker, Jews, and Minna 
von Barnhelm. 


1 vol., 3s 6d. 


HARRIET MARTINEAU’S 
HISTORY OF ENGLAND FROM 
1800 to 1815. 


Being 4 Reprint of the “ Introduction to the History of 
the Peace.” With New and Full Iadex. 


Handsomely bound in cloth gilt, 700 pages, with 
numerous I)lastrstions, price 8s 6d. 


AUNT JUDY’S CHRISTMAS 
VOLUME, for 1878. 
Edited by H. K. F. GATTY. 


Containing Stories by Mrs. EWING, ASCOTT R. 
HOPE, ENNIS GRAHAM (Author of “ Carrots "), and 
others—Travsiations from the German and French 
—Short Stories—Fairy Tales—Papers on Historical 
Subjects, Trave!, and Natural History—Short Biogra- 
phies of Eminent Persons—Verses—A Christmas Play, 
by S. H. GATT Y—Competition Questions—Acrostice 
—Correspondence— Book Notices,and numerous Illus- 
trations by English and German Artists. 


4 YORK STREET, COVENT GARDEN. 





CHATTO AND WINDUS, PUBLISHERS. 


Mr. JAMES PAYNE'S NEW NOVEL. 
Seconp Epit10n, 3 vols. crown 8vo, at every Library. 


LESS BLACK than WE’RE PAINTED. 
By James Payn, Author of “ By Proxy,” &c. 

“Original in conception, artistic in treatment, and 
thoroughly readable es a reeult...... It illustrates the 
Laureate's ideal, being the story of a boy's ‘ maiden 
pasenge for a maid, which in the end ‘makes a man" 
of him." —Eraminer. 

“Prominent among the characteristics which dis- 
tinguish the author of ‘ Lost Sir Massingberd ' above 
the mass of novel-writers is a genuine spontaneous 
bumour, which fortunately, in his latest venture, runs 
sparkling through the pages in refreshing streamlets. 
It winds about and in and out like he brook in the 
well-known song; and meeting the reader at al! sorts 
of unexpected points, comes upon him as a pleasant 
eurprise,and ac’s as a constantly recurring fillip...... 
The book, in fact, is an eminently readable book, for 
those who are content to read for entertainment...... 
Really a clever, humorous, aud, for the most part, 
very agreeable story."—/ull Mall Gazette. 


Mr. WILKIE COLLINS'S NEW NOVEL. 
2 vols. 8vo, Illustrated, at every Library. 


The HAUNTED HOTEL. By Wilkie 


CoLLins, Author of “ The Woman in White.” 














Dr. EGGLESTON'S NEW STORY. 
SECOND EDITION, 2 vols. crown 8vo, at every Library. 


ROXY: a Story of Western Life. By 
Epwarb EGGLeston. 


“A remarkable novel,—so remarkable that you fee? 
bound, having once begun its perusal, to floish the 
two volumes at a sitting, and inclined to dip into them 
at odd moments afterwards, and roll passages as sweet 
morsels under your tongue.........' Roxy’ scarcely 
deserves hypercriticiem, for it is one of the ablest of 
recent American novels, and indeed of all recent 
works of fiction."—<Speciator. 

“There is a copious supply of power shown, not 
fitfully, but maintained throughout, in this remark- 
alle book......‘ Roxy’ is in its way as original as was 
George Eliot's first novel. The dialogue is rich in 
satire, iu humour and epigram. The scenos are drawn 
with dramatic skill,and some of the situations are 
exceedingly telling; but the real excellence of the 
novel lies in what constitutes the excellence of all 
good novels,—the vigour and clearness with which 
the characters are delineated.”—/Tome News. 

“ The excellence of the story does not, however, lie 
80 much in its plot as in its well-drawn and power- 
fully described characters, and in the epigrammatic 
wisdom which is scattered through the book......0a0 
the whole, it deserves a high place among contem- 
porary fiction."—/fall Mall Gazette. 





3 vols. crown 8vo, at every Library. 


OUR LADY of TEARS. By Leith 
DERWENT. 

“A powerfully-written story.'""—Scotsman. 

“ Unmistakably a work of high promise......An inter- 
esting and a@ fateful story is told with singular skill, 
the attention of the reader is at once arrested and is 
steadily maintained, and the whole is shapely, sym- 
metrical, and artistic." —Sunday Times. 





Demy 8yo, with numerous Illustrations. 
PRICE ONE SHILLING, 


THE BELGRAVIA ANNUAL. 


Containing— 
A SHOCKING STORY. 
By WILKIE COLLINS. 


And Contributions from— 

JAMES PAYN, CUTHBERT BEDE, 
THE AUTHOR OF “PHYLLIS,” J. ARBUTHNOT 
WILSON, GERALD DIXON, 

And Others. 





In INuminated Cover, demy 8vo. 
PRICE ONE SHILLING. 


The GENTLEMAN’S ANNUAL. Con- 
taining one complete Story (equal in length to 
an ordinary three-volume novel), entitled 
FILTHY LUCRE: «Story without a Crime. 
By ALBANY DE FUNBLANQUE. 

On the 2%h inst. price 1s., Lllustrated. 
THE GENTLEMAN’S MAGAZINE, 
FOR DECEMBER. 
CONTENTS. 

Nomper Forty-Seven. By James Payn. Illustrated 

by Arthur Hopkins. 
THE AFGHANISTAN IMBROGLIO. By Malcolm MacColl. 
Tue Farry Lore or Savages. By J. A. Farrer. 
UNPUBLISHED Eptsuves IN THE Lirg OF Da. JouNSON. 
By Llewellyan Jewitt. 

MoRAL AND Re.igious ESTIMATEe OF VIVISECTIOX. 
By H. N. Oxenham. 

“ L'Assommorn.” By H. Schiitz Wilson. 

TABLE-TaLk. By Sylvanus Urban. 





On the 29th inst., price Is, Lilustrated. 


BELGRAVIA, FOR DECEMBER. 


CONTENTS. 

One By Ong. By R. E. Francillon. Illustrated by 
Artbur Hopkins. 

Pictures From Venice. By E. Lynn Linton. 

AN IMPERIAL PARDON, 

Two Mopgeun Japanese STORIES. 

Guarini. By T. Adolphus Trollope. 

A QUARTETTS OF SONNETS. By Alex. H. Japp. 

THEATRICAL MAKUSHIFTS AND BLUNDERS. By H 
Barton Baker. 

THe ReTuRN OF THE Native. By Thomas Hardy. 
Illustrated by Arthur Hopkins, 


CHATTO and WINDUS, Piccadilly, W. 
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MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE. 


No. 230, for DECEMBER. 
Price One Shilling. 
CONTENTS OF THE NUMBER. 


. “Hawortn’s.” By Frances Hodgson Burnett, Author of “ That Lass o’ 
Lowrie's.” Chaps, 11-15. 

Tue ScoTTisH PHILOSOPHY. By Professor J. Clark Murray. 

My WaLkK. By Professor John Stuart Blackie. 

A DovusTinG HkART. By Miss Keary. Chaps. 15-16. 

BACKGAMMON AMONG THE Aztecs. By Edward B. Tylor, F.B.S. 

NUPTURA. 

THE BIRMINGHAM LIBERAL ASSOCIATION AND ITS ASSAILANTS. By the 
Rev. Henry W. Crosskey. 

. OuR ArMY IN INDIA. By M. Laing-Meason. 

9. THE BENEDICTION. From the French of Francois Coppée. 

10. AFGHANISTAN; NOTRSON. By E. Clarke. 

11. Lonp LAWRENCE AND SHERE ALI: A Note. By Sir Thomas Douglas 

Forsyth, K.C.S.L., C.B. 


~ 
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AT ALL THE LIBRARIES. 


MR. WILLIAM BLACK’S 





NEW NOVEL,— 





MACLEOD OF DARE. 





With IJlustrations by Twelve Eminent Artists. 
8 vols. crown Svo, 31s 6d. 


** In his latest, and to our thinking, thus far his best novel, Mr. Black 
has made a bold experiment, the audacity of which is justified by its 
success......Jt reveals a decided gain on the author's part in power and in 
artistic perception.” —SATURDAY REVIEW. 

“A most powerful and interesting story.” —DaiLy NEws. 

** Novel-readers cannot fuil to be delighted with it.”—CourtT JOURNAL, 


“ Will take a very high place even among Mr. Black's novels...... There 


ts more of human interest in it than in some of his previous productions.” 


—Jonun Butt. 


“A novel of the highest merit, calculated greatly to enhance the 


deservedly high reputation which Mr. Black has won.”—ScorsMan. 


MEMOIR of the Rev. FRANCIS HODGSON, 


B.D., Scholar, Poet,and Divine. By his Son, the Rev. JAmMes T. HopaGson, 
M.A. Containing numerous Letters from Lord and Lady Byron and Mrs, 
Leigh to Provost Hodgson, who was an intimate friend of Byron. Wit 
Portrait, engraved by Jeens. 2 vols. crown 8vo, 18s. (Next week. 


A SEQUEL to * The UNSEEN UNIVERSE.” 


PARADOXICAL PHILOSOPHY. Crown 8vo, 


78 6d. [This day. 


SPORT and WORK on the NEPAUL 


FRONTIER; or, Twelve Years’ Sporting Reminiscences of an Indigo Planter. 
By “ Maokr.” With Illustrations, 8vo, 14s. [Just ready. 


NEW BOOK, ILLUSTRATED by WALTER CRANE. 


GRANDMOTHER, DEAR. By Mrs. 


MOLESWORTH (Eonis Graham), Author of “ The Cuckoo Clock,” ‘’ Carrots,” 
&c. Extra feap. 8vo, 43 6d. (Next weck. 


COAL: its History and its Uses. By Pro- 


fessors GREEN, MIALL, THORPE, RiicKeR, and MARSHALL, of the Yorkshire 
College, Leeds. With numerous Illustrations, Svo, 12s 6d. 


FAIRY TALES, their ORIGIN and 


MEANING. With some Account of the Dwellers in Fairy-Land. By J. 
THACKRAY Bunce. Extra feap. Svo, 3s 6d. (This day. 


TOTAL ABSTINENCE. By Dr. B. W. 


RICHARDSON, F.R.S. A Course of Addresses. Crown 8vo, 3s 6d 
(This day. 


ELEMENTARY GEOMETRY. Books I.-V. 


—Containing the Subjects of Euclid's First Six Books. Following the Syllabus 
of the Geometrical Association. By J. M. WILSON, M.A., Mathematical Master, 
Rugby School. Fourth Edition, Enlarged. Extra fcap. 8vo, 4s 6d. 

(This day. 


——meenge ae 
10 SourHampron Street, Srranp, November 23rd 1878, 
’ 


SAMUEL TINSLEY & CO's 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 





Each in Three Volumes.—Ready, 
NOTICE.—New Novel by the Popular Authop 





of “& Love's Conflict,” * Fighting the Air,” $e. This day, 


at every Library, in 3 vols., TER WORLD AGAINST 


4 








a 


A_LIE, By FLORENCE MARRYAT, Author of 


“ Love's Conflict,” éc. 





| 





9 s 
‘'LADY’S HOLM. By Annie L. Walker 
Author of “ Against her Will,” “A Canadian Heroine,” &c. 3 Vols., 31s 6d ’ 
*** Lady’s Holm’ is certain to become popular with a large circle of readers wh 
are weary and disgusted with much in modern fiction."—Academy. ° 
“ Will be found wel! worth reading by all who can enjoy picturesque descriptj 
and good, incisive delineation of character.""—Spectator. . Tiption, 
‘It is a long while since we have read a prettier story than ‘ Lady's Holm’" 
John Bull. - 
‘There is much to praise in this novel.”"—Standard, 
“ We think it worthy of no small admiration, aud heartily recommend it to the 
reader's notice.”"—Graphic. 
‘The story is new and ingenious, and the interest strong......' Lady's Holm’ 
| must be pronounced a good and clever novel."—Sunday Times. 


| 
‘THEY WERE NEIGHBOURS. By Laindon 





HILL. 3 vols., 31s 6d. 

‘In many respects a remarkable story...... The volumes are almost as well pro- 
vided with philosophical discourse as the novels of the late Mr. Peacock, or Mr 
Mallock’s ‘ New Kepublic." We have a double love-story, which is altogether 
of an unconventional kind...... and the style is that of a cultivated mind."—Daily 
| News. 


EYES SO BLUE. By Agnes Law. 83 vols,, 
| 31s 6d. 


hs A story which moves onwards, raises expectation, and is certainly not without 
| interest...... Miss Law is not to be confounded with the mob of lady novelists, who 
| write only with too much ease. There is decided promise in this story."—Daily 
News. 
“Has plenty of plot...... Is surprising and sensational enough to satisfy the 
keenest appetite for the marvellous.”"—Standard. 


‘WILL is the CAUSE of WOE. By the 


| Author of ** Dacia Singleton,” “ What Money Can't Do.” 3 vols., 31s 6d. 


| By Henry 








‘GEORGE HERN: a Novel. 


GLEMHAM. 3 vols., 31s 6d. 


‘BY-WAYS. By Mary W. Paxton. 3 vols., 
| “ anne novel, thoroughly readable from beginning to end, and likely to be 


a general favourite."—Joln Bull. 
| * Seldom has a more effective first appearance been made in fiction......The 
| book is of absorbing interest from beginning to end."—Scotsman. 


‘The GARDEN at MONKHOLME. By 


ANNIE ARMITT. 3 vols., 318 61. 

“Truly excellent in power of analysis and interest is ‘The Garden at Monk- 
holme.’ The plot, though it faintly reminds us of ‘ Enoch Arden,’ is in reality not 
|} atallthesame. There are a quiet power and pathos about the tale that are 
attractive.""—Asthenzum. 


“A novel of exceptional merit and charm...... The novel is one to read slowly 
and think over, and of which many readers will long retain a teader recollection.’ 
—Scotsman. 


A MOUNTAIN DAISY. By Emily Grace 


HARDING. 3 vols., 3ls 6d. 
A TANTALUS CUP. By Mrs. Hary 
(This day. 


BENNETT-EDWARDS. 3 vols., 31s 6d. 
“It is written with very considerable narrative and descriptive power."— 


Scotsman. 
* Pathetic enough to be read from beginning to end."—Athenzum. 


CUPID and the SPHINX. By Harford 


(Just ready. 


° 


FLEMMING. 3 vols., 31s 6d. 


Each Complete in One Volume.—Ready. 


The BYRON BIRTHDAY BOOK. Edited 


by JAMES BURROWS. Handsomely bound, price 3s. 


WALTER FORBES. By A. A. 


8vo, 78 6d, 


At the ELEVENTH HOUR: a Story. By 


AusTYN GRAHAM. Crown 8vo, 7s 6d. 


HOUSE of ACHENDAROCH, The; or, an 


Old Maid’s Love-Story. By M. EmiLy CAMERON. Crown 8v0, 7s 6d. 


The GREGORS: a Cornish Story. By Jane 


H. Spetrigvs. Crown 8vo, 7s 6d. 
“‘ The story is emphatically original and genuinely interesting.” —Scolsman. 
“A really interesting and attractive story."—John Bull. : : le."— 
“ We can recommend ‘ The Gregors ' as a well-written and interesting tale. 


In the SPRING of MY LIFE: a Love- 


Story. By the Princess OLGA CANTACUZENB. (From the French.) Crown 
Svo, 73 6d. 


Crown 








MACMILLAN and CO., London. 


London: SAMUEL TINSLEY and CO., 10 Southampton Street, Strand. 
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CHAPMAN & HALL’S PUBLICATIONS. 


This day is ready. 


PUBLIC LIFE 


EARL OF BEACONSFIELD. 


By FRANCIS HITCHMAN, 


THE 


2 vols. demy Syo. 





Qn FOOT in SPAIN. By Major Camprroy, 


Author of “On the Frontier.” Demy Svo, with Illustrations, 16s. 





CRITICAL MISCELLANIES. First Series. 


By JouN MORLEY. New and Uniform Edition, large crown 8vo, 68. 





PRINCE BISMARCK’S LETTERS.  Trans- 


lated by FitzH. MaXxse. Small crown 8yo, cloth, 6s. 





NEW NOVELS. 


TO BE HAD AT ALL LIBRARIES. 


STRATHROWAN. By M. H. 


3. vols. 


NEAR the LAGUNAS; or, Scenes in the 


States of La Plata. By the Author of “ Ponce de Leon.” 2 vols. [This day. 





JOHN SMITH. 


2 vols. 


CECIL CROFTON’S 


VerE GREY, 2 vols. 


By the Hon. Mrs. Crapock. 





REPENTANCE. By 





CHAPMAN and HALL, 193 Piccadilly. 





ROUTLEDGE’S CHRISTMAS ANNUAL. 


In demy 8yo, fancy cover, price 1s; by post, 14 stamps. 


THE DISAPPEARANCE 


MR. JEREMIAH REDWORTH. 


By Mrs. J. RIDDELL, 
Author of “George Ge'th,” &c. 


With Full-page Illustrations by D. H. Friston. 


GEORGE ROUTLEDGE and SONS, Broadway, Ludgate Hill. 











NEW ANNUAL. 





In post 8¥o, 437 pages, price 6s; by post, 6s 7d. 


ROUTLEDGE’S EVERY GIRL’S ANNUAL. 
Edited by Miss ALICIA A. LEITH. 


_ With Original Contributions by the Author of “ The Cuckoo Clock,” Mrs. Haweis, 
Sir David Wedderburn, the Right Hon. E. H. Knatchbull-Hugessen, J. R. Planché, 
Geraldine Butt, E. L. Blanchard, Mrs. J. H. Riddell, Christina Rossetti, and others. 


Illustrated by M. E. Edwards, J. D. Watson, W. Browne, Mrs. Strange Batson, 
and a Coloured Frontispiece and Title by Kate Greenaway. 





GEORGE ROUTLEDGE and SONS, Broadway, Ludgate Hill. 


—— 


PAPER AND ENVELOPES. 
Carriage paid to the Country on all Orders over 20s. 
The Public supplied at Wholesale Prices. 
THE VELLUM-WOVE CLUB-HOUSE PAPER. 
Manufectured and Supplied only by 


PARTRIDGE & COOPER. 


Sample Packet sent post free for 24 stamps. 
DIE-SINKING, ILLUMINATING, and KELIEF-STAMPING, 
Done by the Best Artists in the Trade, at the Lowest Prices. 
SAMPLES of PAPERS and ENVELOPES sent post free, 
of? ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE, with Prices of every requisite for the 
rary, Office, Club-room, Mess-room, and Schools, &c., sent post free. 


192 FLEET STREET, and 1 & 2 CHANCERY LANE, E.C. 








GRIFFITH & FARRAN’S 
| NEW BOOKS. 


Dr. LEE’S HISTORICAL SKETCHES of the 


REFORMATION. By the Rev. FrepericK George Ler, D.C.L., Vicar of All 
Saints’, Lambeth, &c. 1 vol. post 8vo, pp. 440, cloth, 10s 6d. (Just out. 
} 


COMMERCIAL PRODUCTS of the SEA; or, 


Marine Contributions to Industry and Art. By P. L. Simmonps, Author of 
“The Commercial Products of the Vegetable Kingdom.’ 1 vol. 8vo, with 
numerous Illustrations, 16s. [Just out, 


MEMORABLE BATTLES in ENGLISH 


HISTORY; with the Military Lives of the Commanders. By W. H. Daven- 
PORT ADAMS. New and thoroughly Revised Edition, 2 vols. crown S8vo, with 
Frontispiece and Plans of Battles, cloth, lds, [/ust out. 


| r vv >) 7 a“ ‘ ry . " 

TALKS ABOUT PLANTS ; or, Early Lessons 
in Botany. By Mrs. LANKESTER, Author of “ Wild Flowers Worth Notice.” 
“A Plain and Easy Account of Pritish Ferns,” &c. Crown 8vo, with 6 
Coloured Plates and numerous Wood Engravings, cloth, gilt edges, 5a. 

[Recently published. 


CHILD LIFE in JAPAN and JAPANESE 


CHILD-STORIES. By M. CHAPLIN AYRTON (Bachelier-ts-Lettres et Bache- 
lier-vs-Sciencea, Civis Academiw Edinensis, and Elive de la Faculté de 
Médecine de Paris). Quarto, with 7 Full-Page Illustrations, drawn and 
engraved by Japanese Artists, and many other smaller ones, cloth elegant, 
10s 6d. (Just out. 





BOOKS FOR YOUNG READERS. 
A NEW UNIFORM SERIES OF FIVE-SHILLING VOLUMES. 
The DAY of WONDERS: a Medley of Sense 


and Nonsense. By M. SULLIVAN. 3v Illus, by W. G. Browne, gilt edges. 


HARTY, the WANDERER; or, Conduct is 


Fate: a Tale. By FAtrRLergn Owen, Author of “ Ritter Bell,” “Steyne's 
Grief,” &c. Square crown 8vo, with 23 Illus. by John Proctor, gilt edges. 


A WAYSIDE POSY. Gathered for Girls. 


By F. LABLACHE, Author of “Starlight Stories.” 15 Illus. by A. H. Collins, 
gilt edges. 


CHUMS: a Story for the Youngsters, of 


Schoolboy Life and Adventure. By HAnLergn SEVERNE, Author of “ Little 
Harry Gwynne.” Cloth, 5s; or gilt edges, 5s 6d. 


The NEW GIRL; or, the Rivals: a Tale of 


School Life. By M. E. B. (Mary E. Geir), Author of “ Clement's Trial.” 
Illus. by Alice M. Dawson. Price 3s 6d; gilt edges, 4s. 


QUEEN DORA: the Life and Lessons of a 


Little Girl. By KATHLEEN KNOX, Author of “Fairy Gifts.” With 10 Ilustra- 
tions by C. Paterson. 3s 6d; gilt edges, 4s. 


WANDERING BLINDFOLD; or, a Boy's 


Troubles. By, MARY ALB&RT, Author of “ Holland and her Heroes,” &c. 
Super-royal lémo. Illus, by Aifred Johnson. Price 2s 6d. 


EVERY INCH a KING; or, the Story of Rex 
and his Friends. By Mrs. J. WORTHINGTON Buiss. Super-royal 16mo. Dlus- 
trated by Harrison Weir. 2s 6d. 








NEW EIGHTEENPENNY BOOKS FOR CHILDREN. 


AUNT ANNETTE’S STORIES to ADA. By 


ANNKETTE A. SALAMAN,. IIlus. by Louisa Corbaux and C. 0. Murray. 


TWELVE STORIES of the SAYINGS and 


DOINGS of ANIMALS. By Mrs. R. Lee, Autsor of “The African Wan- 
derers.” Sixth lhous., with Llus. by J. W. Archer. 


LIVE TOYS; or, Anecdotes of our Four- 


Legged and other Pets. By Emma DAvVenrort, Author of “ Our Birthdays.” 
Fifth Thousand, Illustrated by Harrison Weir. 


LONG EVENINGS; or, Stories for my Little 


Friends. By EMILIA MARRYAT (Daughter of the late Captain Marryat), 
Author of “ Harry at Schoul,” &. Sixth Tnous, Illus. by John Absolon, 


The NEW BOOK for BOYS is 


KINGSTON’S RIVAL CRUSOES. By W. H. 
G. KUx@ston. Small crown 8vo, with 8 Lilustrations by Walter Wm. May, cloth, 
58; bevelled boards, gilt edges, 6s. 

By the same Author, each 6s. 


The THREE MIDSHIPMEN. The MISSING SHIP 
The THREE LIEUTENANTS. HURRICANE HURRY 
The THREE COMMAN DERS. TRUE BLUE. 

The THREE ADMIRALS. 





GRIFFITH and FARRAN, West Corner of St. Paul's Churchyard, London. 
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New and entirely Revised Edit'on, 12mo, 3s. 


ARNOLD’S HENRY’S FIRST LATIN BOOK. 


By ©. G. Gerr, M.A., Head Master of King Edward VI.’s School, 
Stratford-upon-Avon; late Junior Student of Christ Church, 
Oxford. 

A KEY, for the use of Tutors only. 

The New Edition differs from the original mainly in its arrangement, and 
in the fuller treatment of the Case and Inflaitive Mvoi. Tae Exercises, with 
the exception of a few on the Participles, are entirely new; and they have 
deen supplemented by Fifty “Test Exercises," which may be used at various 
stages. References are made throughout to the Public School Latin Primer. 

{The Original Edition of this Work is still kept on Sale.) 


Crown 8vo, 3s 6d. 


FIRST LATIN WRITER. Comprising 


Accidence, the Easier Rules of Syntax illustrated by copious 
Examples, and progressive Exercises in Elementary Latin Prose, 
with Vocabularies, By G. L. BENNETT, M.A., Head Master of the 
High School, Plymouth; formerly Assistant-Master at Rugby 
School, and Scholar of St. John’s College, Cambridge. 


A KEY, for the uso of Tutors only. Crown 8vo, 5s. 


CONTENTS :—Preface—Accidence—Exercises on the Syntax (270): The 
Simple Sentence; the Compound Sentence; adjectival Clauses, Adverbial 
Clauses, Substantival Clauses—Latio-English Vocabulary—English-Latin 
Vocabulary. 

“ Very wisely, our author abstains from touching on the abstruse and per- 
plexing difficulties of the Latin Compound Sentence before the Simple Sentence 
haa been thoroughly mastered. The Accidence and Syntax Rules he bases on the 
lines of the ‘ Public School Latin Primer.’ This will only make them the more 
generally useful, and supply an excellent exercise-book for those who use the 
* Latin Primer.’ Nor is this all, for our author has attempted, and with marked 
success, to render these rules easier for beginners, for it so happens that the rules 
of the ‘Latin Primer’ are not very remarkable for clearness and simplicity of 
expression, and not too intelligible to the youthful mind. We note with pleasure 
that the quantities are all marked, and the stem system used throughout in dealing 
with the inflections of verbs and nouns. The paradigms here given of the verbs 
are clear and remarkable for excellence of arrangement.”—School Board Chronicle. 


Second Edition, Revised. Crown 8vo, 2s 6d. 


EASY LATIN STORIES for BEGINNERS. 


With Vocabularies and Notes. Forming a First Latin Reading 
Book for Junior Forms in Schools. By G. L. Bennett, M.A, 
A KEY, for the use of Tutors only. Crown 8vo, ds. 


New and Revised Edition. Crown Svo, 3s 6d. 


STORIES from OVID, in ELEGIAC VERSE. 


With Notes for School Use, and Marginal References to the “ Public 
School Latin Primer.” By R. W. Taytor, M.A., Head Master of 
Kelly College, Tavistock, and late Fellow of St. John’s College, 


Cambridge. 
Crown 8vo, 3s 6d. 


STORIES in ATTIC GREEK. Forming a 


Greek Reading-Book for the use of Junior Forms in Schools. With 
Notes and Vocabulary. By Francis Davip Morice, M.A.; Assistant- 
Master at Rugby School; and Fellow of Queen’s College, Oxford. 


CONTENTS :—Hints to Beginners—How to look out Words in the Vocabulary 
—Stems—Angments—Temporal Augments—Compound Verbs—Change of Pre- 
positions in Compound Verbs—Special Irregularities—List of Changes of Pre- 
positions in Composition—Hints on Construing—Structure of Sentences— 
Conjunctions, &c.—Stops—Pronouns—Articles: (1) Marking subject; (2) 
Words placed between Article and Noun; (3) Repetition of Article; (4) 
Article with a Participle; (5) Article equivalent to a Possessive Pronoun; (6) 
Article with Infinitive—250 Storles—Notes—General Vocabulary—Vocabulary 
of Proper Names. 

‘This book is intended to supply beginners in Greek with materials for constru- 
ing, easier than Xenophon, more interesting than the disconnected sentences of a 
delectus, and better calculated than Z.op to familiarise a young reader with the 
vocabulary of the best Attic prose writers. Few words or constructions have been 
introduced which are not of constant occurrence in the most correct Attic authors. 
At the same time, care has been taken not to perplex the beginner with long sen- 
tences or difficult idioms. An unusually full vocabulary of words and stems has 
been supplied, and in the introductory pages, entitled ‘ Hints to Beginners,’ will 
he found full instructions to guide the learner in its use."—Zxtract from the 
Preface. 

Crown 8vo, 3s 6d, 


° 

AT HOME and ABROAD; or, First Lessons 
in Geography. By J. K. Laveuron, M.A., F.R.A.S., and F.R.G.S., 
Mathematical Instructor and Lecturer in Meteorology at the Royal 
Naval College. 

“This little book will excite the interest of young chil'ren, for whom it is 
intended." —dA¢henwum. 

“This work is written with the design of showing that geography may be 
treated as something different from a mere collection of hard names, which few 
learners can get up accurately in their memory, and still fewer retain.”"— 
Educationa! Times. 

“It is important that children should know geography well; and there seems 
no reason why, instead of being the hard, uninteresting study it too often is, it 
should not be made an easy and attractive one. These ideas have been embodied 
in this little work. Ina plan which we think deserves success, he conveys a good 
idea where places are, and some idea of what they are like, without bothering the 
learner with long lists of names to be got by heart....../ As an introduction to the 
study of geography, we can imagine nothing better."—Zdinburgh Courant. 


Small 8vo, with Maps and Plans, 3s 6d. 
The DUKE of WELLINGTON. By 


RosamonD WalTE. Forming one of the Volumes of “ Historical 
Biographies,” 








Subjects for the next Oxford Junior Local E inats 
Crown 8ve, 2s 6d. xamination, 


The ZENEID of VERGIL. Books I. and 


If. Edited, with Notes at the End, by Francis Sx 
e End, by ANCIS Stor ‘ 
Master of Modern Subjects at Merchant Taylors’ Schoal B.A. Chist 


Small 8yo, 2s 6d. 


HOMER’S ILIAD. Books I. and qT 


Edited, with Notes at the End for the use of Junior Students, b 
ArtauR Sipewick, M.A., Assistant-Master at Ru sby School, a i 
oe 5 
formerly Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. — 
CONTENTS :—Preface—Introduction—The Language of H 
5 r sanguag omer— 
—Forms—Syntax—General Text, Books I. and Il Motes legions Dialect 
“Mr. Arthur Sidgwick’s edition of Books I. and II. of th iad’ j 
d ’ d r a m © ‘Iliad 
for its size, well equipped with every kind of legitimate help to pAt.. me, 
students ; we must especially mention the pains he has taken in clearing ma 
difficulties of the strange and epic forms of words by bringing them togeteer ant 
— —_ in brackets, his almost excessive liberality in the matter of 
‘Indices,’ and his practical supersession of a separate lexic icti ne 
Saturday Review. ' Os oF Cea 
“Mr. Sidgwick has converte1 the first two books of Homer’ 

g ‘ he first 8 of Homer's ‘ Iliad’ 
excellent schoo] book. The text, printed in clear Greek type, is Raw 8 —~ 
small sections, each with an appropriate heading. Prefixed isa detailed oan = 
of the distinctive forms, both verbal and syntactic, of the Homeric dialect 
Appended are copious explanatory an‘ illustrative notes, which ought to make the 
learner's path as easy asitisatall desirable. Iu these notes the scholar's attont! ; 
is kept constantly directed to the Homeric deviations from the Standard Attis 
forms, The geographical and mythological information conveyed in these notes 
is minute and accurate, The work is also furnished with several] indices, which 
will enable the learner with the greatest ease to turn up any word or passa : 
which he may have occasion to refer. A short but ioteresting introduction gives 
a summary of what is known of the literary history of the Homeric poems, on 
outline of the story of the ‘Iliad, aud a descriptive catalogue of the Homeric 
deities.” —Scotsman " 

Crown 8vro. 


The ANABASIS of XENOPHON. Edited, 


with Preface, Introduction, Historical Sketch, Itinerary Syntax 
Rules, Notes, Indices, General Vocabulary, Vocabulary of Proper 
Names, and Map. By R. W. Taytor, M.A., Head Master of 
Kelly College, Tavistock, and late Fellow of St. John’s College 
Cambridge ; Author of “ Stories from Ovid.” x 


Books I. and IL., with a complete Vocabulary, 33 641. 
Books III. and IV., 3s 6d. 


“ These notes strike us as very good; they are especially fall in dealing with the 
very interesting questions of geography, &c., that presents themselves in connec- 
tion with the famous March. The ‘ Anabasis,’ though somewhat tedious, it mast 
be owned, in its earlier part, may be made one of the most interesting of class. 
books, and success shows this is oue of the many merits of Mr. Taylor's edition.”— 
Spectator. 

“Mr. R. W. Taylor's edition of Xenophon's ‘ Anabasis* will be found to vie in 
sound scholarship with the best recent editions of the * Anabasis.’ We must 
especially notice the tact and judgment with which Mr. Taylor has utilised the 
geographical researches of Layard, Rawlinson, and Colonel Chesney; for these 
perhaps more than the brief syntax and notes (repeated in each volume), entitle 
this edition to the attention of older readers."—Saturday Review. 

“In a previous work,‘Stories from Ovid,’ Mr. Taylor introduced marginal 
references to the ‘Public School Latin Primer,’ to enable teachers to enforce 
more easily that constant use of the grammar which makes boys ‘know 
their way about.’ He found this plan so useful, that ha has extended it to 
Xenophon. And as there is no standard Greek syntax, he bas made one for him- 
self. That is the raison détre of the present volume. We are thankful to Mr. 
Taylor for several things iu it; first, foran excslleut little historical sketeh; for 
giving us the names in their old-fashioned spelling; for a map; and for notes 
which are really excellent. We have been greatly pleased by looking through the 
book, and we are glad to recommend it very cordially."—2£ducational Times. 


Subject for the next Oxford Senior Local Examination. 


Small 8yo, 2s. 


CICERO de AMICITIA. Edited by Arthur 


Sipewick, M.A., Assistant-Master at Rugby School, and formerly 

Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. 

ConTEeNTs:—Introduction—Time and Circumstances—Dedication—Scheme 
of the Dialogue—Characters of the Dialogue—The Scipionic Oircle—Pedigres 
of the Seipios—Conspectus of the Dialogue—Anualysis—Text—N otes—Scheme 
of the Subjunctire—Notes oa the Read’ nzgs—LIadices. 


Small 8vo, Is 6d. 


The BEGINNER’S DRILL-BOOK of 


ENGLISH GRAMMAR. Adapted for Middle-Class and Ele- 
mentary Schools. By James Burton, First English Master in the 
High School of the Liverpool Institute. 

CONTENTS :—The Simple Sentence—Classifications of Words—Change of 
Words from one Class to another—Order of Words and Breviation of Sea- 
tences—Order of Proceeding in Analysing Simple Sentences—Use of Iaflexion 
and Compounding—Inflexion of the Noun, Pronoun, and Verb—Tables of 
Verbs—Inflexion of the Adjective and Adverb—Elementary Rules and 
Cautions—Indirect Objects—The Complex Sentenca with the Indicative 
Mood—The Complex Sentence with the Subjunctive Mood—Analysis of 
English Speech-sounds—Insufficiency of the English Alphabet—Examples of 
Analysis and Parsiog—Exercises—Examples of additional! Exercises. 

The aim of this book is simply to conduct pupils as far as the analysis and 
parsing of ordinary constructions, at which poiut the further pursuit of the subject 
becomes a special study. Up to that point, however, grammar is necessary toevery 
person, because the due analysis of speech lies at the root both of all intelligent 
reading of others’ thoughts, and of any adequate expression of our own. There is 
no sounder way of leading learners to apprehend grammatical distinctions and 
relations than, after concise instruction has been given on auy point, to enforce 
aud illustrateit by examplesfrom good authors. Hence it has been the writer's aim 
to put forth a book which ehould serve as a means of grammatical drill, consisting 
of a bare framework of instruction, and a large body of really workable exercises. 
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